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A  few  of  our  many  contributions  to  low-cost 
warehouse  and  service  operations! 

These  buildings  were  specially  designed  for  lowest  practi¬ 
cal  construction  costs.  Experienced  engineering  design,  care¬ 
fully  drawn  specifications,  eagle-eyed  review  of  bidding 
and  contract  awards,  plus  on-the-spot  supervision,  brings 
such  results. 

Won't  you  drop  in  on  us  when  you're  in  New  York  for 
the  N.  R.  M.  A.  meeting. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
designers  of  department  store  structures  *  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


ABBOTT  MERKT 
ENGINEERING  SERVICES 

Site  Investigation 
Shopping  Centers 
Store  Buildings 
Parking  Garages 
Delivery  Stations 
Warehouses 
Materials  Handling 
Receiving  &  Marking 
Industrial  Surveys 


Does  your  store  have  all  the 
business  it  deserves? 


If  not,  perhaps  it’s  time  to  think  again 
about  your  store  image.  Image  is 
character,  something  you  build  not  by 
services  alone  . . .  nor  purely  by 
integrity  or  prices  or  quality  . . .  not  by 
any  one  thing.  It’s  a  distillation,  an 
impression  ...  a  remembrance.  Each 
customer  who  leaves  your  store  carries 
away  this  remembrance.  In  a  bag. 


There  you  have  it.  In  the 
merchandise  bag!  As  it  is  carried 
about . . .  that  bag  can  be  the  most 
important  part  of  your  visual  identity 
. . .  the  most  important  part  of 
your  image. 


Equitable  has  complete  facilities  to 
wrap  up  your  store  image ;  has  a 
complete  staff  of  designers  and  artists ; 
makes  its  own  brilliant  color  inks;  giv( 
you  bags  in  a  wide  variety  of  vivid 
paper  colors  and  special  finishes  . . . 
printed  in  both  flexography  and 
rotogravure. 


Equitable  knows  “merchan- 
dising*through-bags”  is  a  skill,  an 
art,  a  business  . . .  the  ultimate 
application  of  your  public  relations 
. . .  your  store  image. 


45-50  VAN  DAM  ST. 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y 


PHONE 

STillwell  6^620 


VISIT  OUR  DISPLAY  AT  THE  NRMA  CONVENTION' 
JAN.  8-12  •  HOTEL  STATLER  •  BOOTHS  15  &  16 
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assengers  ride  carefree  on  Electric  Stairways 
equipped  with  Westinghouse  SAF-T-STEP 


BECAUSE 

dew  step  design  provides  extra  measures  of  safety 


ISaf-T-Step  has  a  distinct  built-in  demarcation 
strip  which  is  an  integral  part  of  each  step  tread. 
This  indicates  clearly  and  positively  the  step  tread 
area  to  the  boarding  passenger.  Thus,  Saf-T-Step’s 
demarcation  strip  is  a  major  contribution  to 
carefree  electric  stairway  travel. 


2Saf-T-Step  is  fully  grooved.  Each  step  tread 
interlocks  with  a  grooved  step  riser  providing 
superior  “combing  action”  for  extra  measure 
of  safety.  This  action  minimizes  annoyance 
of  articles,  such  as  rain  shoes,  getting  caught 
betwe-'n  stairway  steps. 


For  years,  Westinghouse  research  has  been  developing  ways  to 
improve  further  the  many  safety  features  engineered  into  electric 
stairways.  This  continuing  research  has  resulted  in  another  new 
development — the  Saf-T-Step— available  exclusively  on  Westing¬ 
house  Electric  Stairways.  Safety-conscious  managements  of  office 
buildings,  department  stores,  banks,  transportation  terminals  and 
others  are  responding  enthusiastically  to  this  new  Saf-T-Step  design. 
If  you  are  planning  to  install  electric  stairways,  have  you  considered 
this  new  development?  Literature  containing  detailed  information 
and  specifications  is  available.  Write:  Electric  Stairway  Research 
and  Planning  Dept.,  Westinghouse  Elevator  Division,  150  Paci¬ 
fic  Avenue,  Jersey  City  4,  New  Jersey. 


Westinghouse 


J-98783  AA 


ELEVATORS  AND  ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 


I  YOU  CAN  BE  SURE... IF  IT’S  WeStinghOUSB 

istinghouse  Electric  Stairways  with  Saf-T-Step  recently 
tailed  in  the  new  department  store  of  the  Joseph  Horne  Company 
East  Hills  Shopping  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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1911  ...  the  general  store.  It  was 
cash  on  the  barrel  head.  In  those 
days  cycle-billing,  plastic  plates 
and  optional  terms  would  have 
been  considered  as  radical  as  the 
Stanley  Steamer. 

Today,  50  years  and  18  billion 
annual  dollars  later,  credit  buying 
is  continually  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  retailing  which  is  the 
very  pulse  of  our  economy. 

Hail  the  N.R.M.A.  We  at  Reply-0- 
Letter  salute  you,  one  and  all,  on 
your  Fiftieth  Anniversary  .  .  .  and 
particularly  the  Credit  Management 
Division  which  for  over  25  years, 
has  inspired  us  in  helping  to  solve 
store  management’s  problems  in 
developing  maximum  credit  busi¬ 
ness  through  the  mails. 


The  Retail  Controller 


NRMA’s  Official  Policy  Statements 
Legal  Briefs  .  . 

NRMA  Month 


By  James  J.  Bliss 


Questions  and  Answers 


Helen  K.  Mulhern 
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BLUMENTHAL’S  SUTTON  PLACE... THE  NEW  COATING  BLEND  OF  DYNEL  MODACRYLIC  AND  MOHAIR 


DYNEL 

'  '  for 

THE 
POSH 
•  LOOK 

money  in  the  bank 
'  for  you  ' 


TEXTILE  FIBERS 


NEVER,  NEVER  TRAPPED — this  coating  was  woven,  not  bred! 
Dynel  for  that  special  luster,  sleek  as  wet  river  otter,  combined  with 
the  richest  of  mohair  fiber.  Dense,  dense  pile  for  complete  cover. 

But  supple,  glides  effortlessly  along  the  sloped  shoulder  lines  of  this 
year’s  coat  fashions.  It’s  really  something  to  see — and  sell. 

Call  us  for  list  of  resources. 


Textile  Fibers  Dept.,  Union  Carbide  Chemicals  Company.  Dlv.  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation.  270  Park  Ave..  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Offices  in  Boston.  Mass.,  at 
300  First  Ave.,  Needham  Heights;  ('harlotte.  North  Carolina  at  1213  Liberty  Life  Bldg.  In  Canada.  Union  Carbide  Canada  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. ;  Toronto.  Ont. 
“Union  Carbide’*  and  “Dynel”  are  registered  trademarks  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation. 
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To  the  NRMA  on  its  Golden  Anniversary 


Stor 


THANKS  A 
BILLION! 

When  the  I960  figures  are  added,  department  store  appliance  sales  should  total  almost  one 
billion  dollars. 

That’s  a  pretty  good  start.  And  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 

Now  dishwashers,  dryers,  all  non-saturation  appliances  are  coming  into  considerable  vol¬ 
ume.  These  are  excellent  department  store  items.  And  here,  you  easily  can  get  a  lion’s 
share  of  another  billion  dollars  a  year. 

But  sales  are  not  your  sole  contribution  to  your  appliance  resources.  We  can  thank  you 
for  many  things  .  .  . 


. . .  for  prestige.  Your  advertising,  your  dis¬ 
plays,  your  own  reputation  lend  stature  to 
your  appliance  brands. 

. . .  for  stability.  Your  long-range  view¬ 
point,  your  sound  merchandising  tactics 
are  smoothing  out  fluctuations,  making 
this  a  steadier  business. 

. . .  for  exposure.  You  present  broad  assort¬ 
ments,  backed  by  top  customer  sen''ces. 


to  heavy  and  influential  traffic. 

. . .  for  stimulating  promotion.  Your  ac¬ 
tivities  do  more  than  bring  customers  to 
your  own  stores;  they  activate  other  re¬ 
tailers,  too. 

. . .  for  help  in  planning  a  more  effective 
product  line  structure,  a  more  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution  pattern  for  the  bigger  market 
ahead. 


In  short,  department  store  business  is  leadership  business.  Thanks  a  billion  for  your  efforts.* 


WHIRLPOOL  CORPORATION,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan.  Use  of  trademarks  @  and  RCA  authorized  by  trademark  owner.  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 


*A  very  special  thanks  from  Whirlpool— department  stores  have  increased  their  RCA  WHIRLPOOL  sales  by 
more  than  31.4%. 
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RETAILING  AND  NRMA 
LOOK  TOGETHER 
TO  THE  FUTURE 

By  ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON 

President,  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
and  Executive  Vice  President,  Miller  &  Rhoads 


I'  A  MERICAN  retailing  has  the  same  characteristics 
1^  as  the  society  it  serves:  it  is  colorful,  varied  and 
I  changing,  mobile,  growing,  constantly  experimenting. 
There  are  approximately  eight  million  people  employed 
in  this  business  today;  at  the  end  of  another  10  years 
j  we  expect  to  be  employing  over  11  million.  They 
twill  be  needed,  for  our  rising  standard  of  living  con- 
F  stantly  puts  more  emphasis  on  service,  and  service  is 
Uhe  retailer’s  business. 

As  the  NRMA  starts  on  its  second  half-century  of 
research  and  development,  we  know  that  we  are  on 
the  edge  of  tremendous  advances  in  systems,  in  mer¬ 
chandising  and  in  merchandise  handling.  But  techni¬ 
cal  progress,  no  matter  how  great,  will  never  make 
ours  an  impersonal  business.  Retailing  remains  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  people  dealing  face-to-face  with  people.  The 
men  and  women  who  choose  careers  in  retailing 
today,  just  like  all  merchants  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  have  a  strong  taste  for  the  company  of 
their  own  kind,  and  a  very  lively  curiosity  about  both 
people  and  things.  As  merchants  we  do  not  just  oper¬ 
ate  places  filled  with  things  that  have  prices.  We  open 
each  morning  an  establishment  that  is  needed.  We 
close  each  night  a  store  that  has  served. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  a  store  does?  Here  is 
a  list  to  think  about: 

It  employs  local  residents — sometimes  as  much  as 
20  per  cent  of  the  local  labor  force.  ...  It  carries 
the  heaviest  share  of  the  local  tax  load.  ...  It  pays 
out  hard  cash  to  resources  for  merchandise  and  to  other 
business  enterprises  for  services.  ...  It  is  the  main 
source  of  income  to  local  newspapers,  and  therefore 
the  main  financial  bulwark  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  retail  industry  stimulates  the  local  and  national 
economy  by  acting  as  the  consumer’s  purchasing  agent. 
...  It  sifts  the  world’s  markets  to  add  to  the  flow  and 
diversity  of  consumer  products.  ...  Its  distribution 
>pparatus  encourages  manufacturers  to  organize  pro¬ 


duction  more  economically. 

It  bas  stimulated  the  production  of  wholly  new 
merchandise  and  increased  the  flow  and  diversity  of 
consumer  goods — at  a  modest  profit  of  only  about  two 
per  cent  of  the  sales  dollar.  ...  No  other  industry 
offers  job  opportunities  to  the  nation’s  youth  on  so 
vast  a  scale. 

That  is  only  part  of  retailing’s  story.  Ours  is  a  tale 
that  can  be  told  in  many  different  ways,  by  many  dif¬ 
ferent  people  and  in  many  different  places.  And  it  is 
one  that  will  be  told  throughout  1961.  This  month 
the  NRMA  launches  one  of  the  most  meaningful  cam¬ 
paigns  ever  conducted  for  retailing,  a  program  created 
by  our  Public  Relations  Committee:  National  Retail 
Merchants  Year  1961. 

An  immediate  follow-up  is  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Week,  January  30th  to  February  4th.  I  call 
upon  all  of  you  to  give  National  Retail  Merchants  Week 
your  full  support  in  your  home  communities. 

This  is  only  the  beginning.  Ahead  is  a  variety  of 
activities  generated  by  the  NRMA  and  all  dramat- 
cally  illustrating  retailing’s  mission  of  service  to  the 
American  public.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  NRMA 
Sure  Care  Symbols  Program,  a  product  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Technical  and  Public  Relations  Committees. 

Telling  retailing’s  story  is  one  thing.  Sitting  back 
is  another.  We  have  a  period  of  business  slack  on 
our  hands.  There  is  also  a  fight  on  the  legislative  front, 
and  there  are  many  other  storm  clouds  on  all  sides. 
It  is  the  might  of  our  collective  action  that  will  give 
our  industry  the  final  favorable  decision. 

This  special  issue  of  Stores  is  one  of  a  full  year 
of  50th  anniversary  issues  which  began  last  May  and 
will  continue  through  next  summer.  It  tells  you  some¬ 
thing  of  the  past,  present  and  future  of  retailing  and 
of  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Association.  Let  this 
knowledge  enhance  your  own  personal  convictions  on 
the  worthiness  of  our  field. 
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PROPER  PERSONNEL,  THOROUGH  TRAINING 
AND  MODERN  EQUIPMENT  AID  TELEPHONE 
SALES  FOR  KAUFMANN’S,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Selma  K.  Mason,  Kaufmann’s  Shopping  Service 
and  Telephone  Manager,  firmly  believes  that  a  well- 
planned  and  successful  telephone  shopping  department 
depends  on  people,  training  and  equipment. 

Results  prove  her  right,  too,  for  Kaufmann’s  steadily 
rising  telephone  sales  now  represent  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  store’s  over-all  annual  volume.  The  store 
serves  a  market  in  excess  of  3  million  people. 

“We  try  to  select  clerks  who  are  experienced  home¬ 
makers,”  says  Mrs.  Mason.  “They’ll  know  best  what 
housewives  and  mothers  want,  and  can  give  them  more 
understanding  service. 

“Each  girl  gets  two  weeks’  training.  The  first  week 
orients  her  to  the  store’s  system.  The  second  is  actual 
on-the-job  training  under  close  supervision.  After  that 
there  are  frequent  reviews  and  observations. 

“We  teach  the  girls  to  give  service  of  a  personal  type 
so  that  our  customers  feel  they  are  being  treated  the 
same  as  if  they  were  actually  in  the  store. 

“The  equipment  is  completely  up  to  date.  We  have 
80  order-taking  positions,  plus  20  more  we  can  add 
during  peak  periods. 


“These  positions  are  specifically  designed  for  the 
comfort,  convenience  and  efficiency  of  the  clerks. 
Everything  they  need— price  lists,  sales  slips,  tear 
sheets  of  current  advertising— is  at  their  fingertips.” 

Is  your  telephone  shopping  department 
set  up  for  a  bigger  volume? 

A  call  to  your  Bell  Telephone  business  office  brings 
you  the  experience  we  have  gained  in  helping  stores 
throughout  the  country  set  up  profitable  telephone 
shopping  departments.  Ask  also  for  a  showing  of  “The 
Stewart  Story”— a  15-minute  movie  which  tells  how  one 
Baltimore  department  store  is  benefiting  handsomely 
from  telephone  shopping. 

*  *  * 

Encourage  your  customers  to  call  you.  Advertise  in  the 
Yellow  Pages,  and  always  include  your  telephone  number 
inyourstore’s  print  advertisingand  broadcast  commercials. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS 


J.  Gordon  Ookim 

Exocutivo  vico  prosidont  of  >ho  Astocia- 
tion  sinco  1948.  Undor  hit  manogomont 
tho  NRAAA  momborthip  hot  grown  from 
7,000  to  moro  than  11,300  storot. 


Low  Hahn 

Tho  mott  important  tinglo  influoneo  in  tho 
Attociation't  history  from  1918  until  ho 
rotirod  in  1952.  Ono  nowspapor  caltod 
him  "a  goniut  of  our  civilization." 


Androw  M.  Coopor 

Tho  man  who  proposod  a  national  ro- 
tail  association  and  lod  its  organization 
in  1911.  Ho  was  prosidont  of  Howland 
Dry  Goods  Company  of  Connocticut. 


from  trade  associations,  are  consider-  such  trade  associations.  These  entre- 
ably  older.  In  New  York,  in  1768,  preneurs  were  in  the  true  laissez  faire 
the  first  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  tradition.  They  relied  exclusively  upon 
established.  This  institution  grew  themselves  and  guarded  their  inde- 
rapidly  in  the  18th  century,  both  here  pendence  jealously.  They  were  temp- 
and  in  the  British  Empire,  and,  as  we  eramentally  and  politically  opposed 
know,  still  flourishes.  However,  there  to  anything  resembling  centralization, 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  local  It  is  very  likely  that  they  feared  to 
or  regional  businessmen’s  organiza-  create  trade  organizations  which,  like 
tion  of  this  type  and  the  true  trade  those  of  France,  Germany  and  Italy, 
association,  whose  members  all  come  might  become  quasi-official,  trade- 
from  a  single  trade.  regulating  agencies.  Above  all,  there 

Until  the  end  of  the  19th  century  was  no  network  of  swift  communica- 
the  extreme  individualism  of  Ameri-  tion  and  transportation  to  bring  men 
can  and  British  businessmen  was  quite  easily  together  from  far  corners  of 
enough  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  country,  to  break  down  the  bar- 


HERE 


are  more  than  16,000  or- 
*  ganizations  in  American  business 
today  which  can  be  loosely  or  precise¬ 
ly  defined  as  trade  associations.  Two 
thousand  of  them  are,  like  the  NRMA, 
national  in  scope.  Yet  in  1900  there 
were  not  more  than  100  of  these  na¬ 
tional  groups,  and  most  of  them  were 
organized  for  rather  narrow  and  spe¬ 
cifically  self-protective  purposes. 

The  national  trade  association  is 
really  a  very  modern  phenomenon. 
The  NRMA,  celebrating  its  50th  anni¬ 
versary  this  year,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  country.  Local  and  regional 
business  associations,  as  distinguished 


!■  . 
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riers  of  provincialism  and  suspicion. 

But  by  the  late  19th  century,  all 
these  conditions  were  disappearing. 
Like  the  nation  itself,  businessmen 
were  becoming  more  united.  There 
might  be  still  little  inclination  among 
them  to  pool  knowledge,  and  their 
“trade  secrets”  were  still  closely 
guarded.  But  some  state  retail  asso¬ 
ciations  had  been  organized,  and  by 
working  in  these  groups  retailers  had 
come  to  appreciate  the  strength  of 
numbers  and  of  cooperative  action. 

The  first  national  trade  associations 
were  organized  for  specific,  special 
purposes:  for  example,  to  fight  against 
the  importation  of  competitive  foreign 
goods;  or  to  maintain  or  procure  fav¬ 
orable  freight  rates.  This  was  the  first 
stage  of  trade  association  develop¬ 
ment;  it  might  be  called  the  “protec¬ 
tive”  stage.  It  produced  only  a  few 
large,  permanent  organizations  ( among 
them  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers)  but  it  was  a 
beginning. 

The  Modern  Association.  The  second 
stage  came  around  1910,  and  it  was 
very  important.  This  was  the  period 
in  which  retailing  created  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
and  many  other  industries  formed 
similar  organizations.  They  were  act¬ 
ing  in  the  spirit  of  their  time.  Admira¬ 
tion  for  reckless  business  enterprise 
had  given  place  to  a  demand  for  high¬ 
er  standards  of  business  ethics,  for 
more  uniformity  in  the  methods  of 
doing  business. 

In  retailing,  of  all  industries  the 
most  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  the 
desire  was  stirring  to  create  what 
would  be  called  today  a  better  public 
“image.”  Muckraking  articles,  claim¬ 
ing  that  department  store  employees 
were  forced  into  lives  of  vice  and 
crime  by  substandard  wages,  had 
stung  the  pride  of  men  at  the  head  of 
decent  business  enterprises. 


Besides  wishing  to  create  codes  of 
business  practice  and  to  protect  their 
reputations  as  employers,  these  retail¬ 
ers  saw  clearly,  during  the  adminis¬ 
trations  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Taft 
and  Wilson,  that  they  were  entering 
the  era  of  serious  economic  legisla¬ 
tion.  At  the  Association’s  first  con¬ 
vention,  one  of  them  said: 

“We  could  lead  legislation  which 
affects  our  trade,  rather  than  be  led 
or  driven  by  it.” 

Here,  then,  were  the  four  basic  lines 
of  action  of  the  national  association, 
already  clear  in  1911  and  fundamen¬ 
tally  unchanged  today:  to  improve 
internal  retail  methods  and  systems; 
to  establish  some  uniformity  of  prac¬ 
tice  in  dealings  between  retailers  and 
their  suppliers;  to  foster  good  public 
relations  for  the  retail  trade,  and  to 
represent  the  trade  before  legislatures 
and  government  agencies. 

The  National  Ideal.  The  group  of  13 
men  who  met  in  New  York  in  April, 
1911  to  talk  over  the  possibilities  of 
forming  a  national  association  of  re¬ 
tailers  were  almost  all  members  of  the 
Connecticut  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  first  thing  they  did  was 
to  draw  in  retailers  from  other  sections 
of  the  country.  One  month  later,  when 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  formally  incorporated,  its 
temporary  board  of  seven  directors 
represented  seven  states;  and  among 
the  officers  and  directors  chosen  at 
the  Association’s  first  convention,  in 
February  1912,  11  states  were  repre¬ 
sented  —  including  Texas  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  273  stores  that  joined  the 
Association  between  May  1911  and 
February  1912  were  located  in  37  dif¬ 
ferent  states. 

Once  again,  a  sound  basic  principle 
had  been  established:  this  organiza¬ 
tion  would  be  truly  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  national,  with  every  region  of 
the  country  having  a  voice  in  its  poli¬ 
cies.  This  was  important,  at  a  time 
when  regional  differences  were  much 
greater  than  they  are  today,  and  when 
so  much  business  wealth  and  power 
was  still  concentrated  in  the  East. 

There  were  no  precedents  to  guide 


the  new  association  in  its  work,  but 
it  was  fortunate  in  having  five  com¬ 
paratively  uneventful  years  in  which 
to  formulate  its  purposes  and  policies. 

The  Ground  Plan.  During  this  prewar 
period  the  NRDGA’s  character  as  a 
research  and  educational  institution 
was  firmly  established.  In  1916  a 
group  under  the  chairmanship  of  Jay 
Iglauer  of  Halle  Bros.,  Cleveland,  de¬ 
veloped  the  standard  classification  of 
accounts  for  retailing.  It  was  the  first 
step  in  the  standardization  of  retail 
reporting;  from  that  time  on  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  able  to  develop  the  ex¬ 
change  of  operating  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  information  among  retailers. 

In  these  years  the  NRDGA  also  be¬ 
gan  its  work  in  employee  training. 
Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince,  founder  of  the 
Prince  School  in  Boston,  became  the 
NRDGA’s  educational  director.  She 
helped  hundreds  of  stores  to  set  up 
training  programs.  And  at  this  time 
a  coordinated  effort  by  NRDGA  re¬ 
tailers  resulted  in  the  first  retail  voca¬ 
tional  courses  in  high  schools.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  their  own  stores,  the  mem¬ 
bers  were,  with  the  advice  and  help 
of  their  Association,  improving  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  developing  organ¬ 
ized  employee  welfare  programs. 

In  this  prewar  period  the  Associa¬ 
tion  also  had  its  first  experience  on 
the  national  legislative  scene,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Fair  Trade  League  to  get  a  price- 
maintenance  law  passed. 

There  was  no  division  among  re¬ 
tailers  on  this  subject  at  the  start. 
They  were  unequivocally  opposed  to 
price  fixing,  and  there  was  no  break 
in  the  retail  position  on  this  legisla¬ 
tion  for  20  years.  As  long  as  they 
continued  of  one  mind  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  no  price-fixing  laws  were  passed. 

Lessons  of  World  War  I.  In  1917, 
when  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War,  hundreds  of  industries 
were  hurriedly  organized  for  the  first 
time  into  national  associations.  To 
mobilize  business  to  meet  a  national 
emergency  on  such  a  scale  as  this,  the 
national  trade  association  was  a  neces- 
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I  of  the  NRDGA  in  its  earlier  days  Lew  Hahn  once  wrote:  "Its  trips  to 
Washington  have  been  unwelcome  interruptions  of  its  more  creative 
activities."  Unwelcome  or  not,  events  have  steadily  forced  the  trade 
I  into  more  frequent  appearances  at  congressional  hearings.  The  scene 
I  above,  during  a  hearing  on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  has  been  repeated 
jhundreds  of  times.  Among  those  in  this  1949  photograph  are  the  late 
Senator  Taft,  Senator  Douglas,  S.  J.  Fosdick  of  Wieboldt  Stores  and 
!  George  Plant  of  NRMA.  Retailing's  most  dramatic  excursion  into  the 
I  halls  of  Congress  was  with  the  famous  "Consumer  Suffers"  exhibit 
I  (right)  in  1945,  when  actual  merchandise  was  displayed  to  show  the 
results  of  the  eccentric  administration  of  price  controls. 


THE  TASK  OF  OPPOSITION 


sity,  and  both  government  and  busi¬ 
ness  realized  this.  Retailing  was  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  an  association  already 
established  and  functioning.  Had  it 
been  hastily  put  together  under  the 
pressure  of  those  wartime  days  it 
might  well  have  been  years  before  the 
Association  could  have  developed  its 
research  and  study  activities. 

In  the  brief  year  and  a  half  of  the 
United  States  involvement  in  World 
War  I,  the  NRDGA  served  as  the 
means  by  which  government  obtained 
the  cooperation  of  stores  in  conserva¬ 
tion  measures,  savings  bond  promo¬ 
tions  and  similar  activities.  As  far  as 
government  restrictions  on  retailing 
went,  the  only  serious  one  was  the  fuel 
conservation  order  which  closed  stores 
down  on  specified  days.  The  experi¬ 
ence  was  brief,  but  behind  this  order 
was  the  attempt  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  to  classify  industries  and  prod¬ 
ucts  as  either  “essential”  or  “non- 
essential,”  and  that  was  important. 

The  NRDGA,  making  no  protest 
against  the  fuel  conservation  order 
itself,  nevertheless  warned  then  that 
a  classification  like  this  could  not  be 
lightly  made.  Twenty-five  years  later, 
^  under  the  much  more  stringent  ci- 
‘  vilian  controls  of  World  War  II,  this 
question  of  what  kind  of  business  was 
“essential”  was  to  be  a  serious  matter. 


The  NRDG  A  memory,  longer  than  that 
of  its  individual  members,  warned  of 
trouble  when  the  question  of  classifica¬ 
tion  came  up,  and  in  all  discussions  of 
manpower  control  the  Association 
stuck  stubbornly  to  the  definition  that 
while  war  industries  had  priority  as 
“vital,”  stores  should  be  classified  as 
“essential.” 

Another  brief  experience  in  World 
War  I  confirmed  the  importance  of 
the  NRDGA.  The  United  States  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  with  government 
approval,  undertook  to  form  “war 
service  committees”  to  represent  vari¬ 
ous  trades  and  industries.  Such  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed  for  the  retail  dry 
goods  trade,  but  it  soon  became  clear 
that  its  members  were  the  same  people 
who  were  most  active  in  the  NRDGA. 
“The  Committee  recognized,”  said 
Frederick  H.  Rike,  NRDGA  president 
at  the  time,  “that  the  only  avenue 
through  which  they  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  working  was  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.”  From 
that  time  on,  there  was  no  question 
of  how  retailing  should  be  organized 
to  meet  emergencies:  the  NRDGA  ex¬ 
isted;  it  was  the  recognized  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  trade  on  all  occasions. 

Lew  Hahn  Makes  Plans.  In  the  fall  of 
1918,  the  directors  of  the  NRDGA 


made  what  turned  out  to  be  a  decision 
of  profound  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  Association — and,  in  fact,  in 
the  history  of  trade  associations  as  an 
American  institution.  They  appointed 
Lew  Hahn  to  the  post  of  executive  sec¬ 
retary.  This  young  man  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  a  young  trade  news¬ 
paper,  Women’s  Wear  —  then  only 
eight  years  old  but  already  solidly 
established  in  the  respect  and  affection 
of  the  merchandising  world.  The  di¬ 
rectors  of  NRDGA  saw  in  this  man 
the  vigor  and  the  breadth  of  view¬ 
point  the  Association  needed.  Per¬ 
haps  they  recognized  also  that  he  was 
one  of  the  rare  possessors  of  creative 
imagination,  the  kind  of  imagination 
that  makes  things  happen.  The  pro¬ 
fession  of  trade  association  manage¬ 
ment  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  at 
the  time  he  came  to  the  NRDGA.  He 
showed  what  could  be  done  with  it, 
and  gave  it  a  stature  which  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  importance  of  his  own 
association  and  attracted  career-mind¬ 
ed  men  to  this  field. 

In  those  days  the  whole  concept  of 
the  trade  association  and  its  place  in 
the  American  business  system  was  ten¬ 
tative  and  incomplete.  In  retailing, 
the  NRDGA  was  certainly  respected, 
but  no  retailer  really  felt  driven  by 
necessity  to  make  himself  part  of  the 
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"Profiteering"  Charges.  Within  the  Should  it  be  left  to 

year,  the  Association  met  its  first  big  stores  to  make  their  o^ 

test  on  the  national  scene.  Consumer  should  the  trade  as  a  wl 

goods  prices  soared  in  the  postwar  in-  responsibility  for  defer 

flation,  and  merchants  were  powerless  its  members?  The  dir 

to  cope  individually  with  the  charge  that  the  NRDGA  shou 

that  they  were  responsible  for  the  for  all,  and  the  member 

price  rises.  The  Administration  in-  action  by  voluntary 

structed  the  Department  of  Justice  to  Charles  Evans  Hughes  \ 

look  into  the  charges.  The  NRDGA  counsel.  The  case  was 

promptly  offered  its  cooperation,  and  Supreme  Court,  and  tli 

for  more  than  a  year  helped  Depart-  arrests  were  declared  ui 

ment  of  Justice  investigators  by  as-  It  was  an  impressivt 
sembling  masses  of  cost  and  price  in-  value  of  national  orgar 

formation.  At  the  same  time,  it  se-  was  fortified  in  succeec 

cured  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  re-  the  Association  appear 

tailers  in  keeping  margins  on  low-  gressional  hearing  aft 

cost  merchandise  to  the  minimum.  protest — successfully — i 

(The  anxiety  of  stores  about  their  her  of  proposed  laws  i 

situation  w'as  reflected  in  the  Associa-  tion  of  retail  prices.  Di 

tion’s  membership  growth — in  that  od  the  Association  lear 

one  year,  1919,  it  more  than  doubled,  reference,  how  little  go^ 

rising  from  605  to  1,361.)  cies,  legislators  and  th 

But  the  inflation  continued,  and  about  the  costs  of  reti 

suddenly,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  and  how  easy  it  is  for 

good  deal  of  hysterical  publicity,  the  be  saddled  with  the  ex 

Department  of  Justice  had  several  re-  sibility  for  a  rising  < 

tailers  arrested  as  “profiteers.”  The  Therefore,  the  Associs 

NRDGA  directors  had  to  make  an  im-  ated  a  fund  to  finance  t 

portant  decision.  The  legality  of  the  lication  of  tradewide 

arrests — based  on  a  wartime  law'  to  tistics  by  the  Bureau  c 

prevent  hoarding  of  essential  ma-  search  of  Harvard.  T^ 

terials  —  was  certainly  questionable.  accomplished  of  permai 

Harvard  Report  ever  i 
a  document  of  prime  importance  for 
the  education  of  government  agencies 
and  legislators.  Besides  that,  it  estab¬ 
lished  the  trade  practice  of  breaking 
down  and  comparing  statistics.  The 
introduction  of  a  standard  classifica¬ 
tion  of  accounts  in  1916  had  made 
this  possible;  the  Harvard  Report 
made  it  a  fact.  From  that  time  on, 
the  process  of  standardizing  and  im¬ 
proving  operating  methods  has  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption. 


Association  movement.  The  years  be¬ 
tween  1918  and  1921  changed  all  that. 
This  period  was  the  first  of  three  in  the 
Association’s  history  when  it  gave  dra¬ 
matic  proof  that  its  existence  was  in¬ 
dispensable  to  retail  welfare.  The  sec¬ 
ond  period  came  in  the  days  of  the 
NR  A,  the  third  with  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  War. 

W  ithin  three  months  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  Lew  Hahn  presented  to  the 
members  an  expansion  plan  for  the 
NRDGA — his  idea  of  what  its  future 
should  be.  It  was  a  detailed  plan 
showing  the  services  such  an  organi¬ 
zation  should  render  in  normal  times 
and  the  organization  required  to  carry 
them  out.  But  Hahn  also  emphasized, 
by  reference  to  the  war  controls  that 
were  known  to  have  been  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  shortly  before  the  Armistice,  the 
necessity  of  having  a  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  always  in  readiness  to  act  in  the 
trade’s  interests  in  emergencies.  He 
was  convincing — so  convincing  that  he 
got  immediate  pledges,  at  a  single 
convention  meeting,  of  over  $150,000 
in  special  funds. 


now  ere- 


THE  STAFF  ORGANIZATION  TAKES  SHAPE 


Divisional  Organization.  In  1920  the 
NRDGA  directors  voted  to  make  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  organization  available 
to  store  executives  in  each  division 
of  store  operation.  The  founders  had 
visualized  the  organization  as  one  of 
store  owners  exclusively.  The  pro¬ 
posal  to  widen  the  membership  was 
the  only  point  they  had  rejected  in 


This  was  the  executive  staff  af  the  Association  in  the  mid- 1920s.  At  the  head  of  the 
table.  Lew  Hahn;  on  his  right,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince,  founder  of  the  Prince  School  and  educa¬ 
tional  director  of  NRDGA;  next  to  her,  John  B.  Guernsey,  manager  of  the  Controllers'  Congress. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  table,  second  from  the  right  in  the  picture,  is  Channing  E.  Sweitzer, 
who  was  to  be  executive  director  of  NRDGA  from  1928  to  1937;  two  places  beyond  him 
is  Arthur  W.  Einstein,  then  manager  of  the  Merchandising  Division,  and  next  to  him  Julia 
Havill,  long-time  secretary  of  the  Association.  Edwin  L.  Stoiber,  first  manager  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  is  at  the  extreme  left,  and  next  to  him  William  A.  Fitzgerald,  first 
director  of  lesearch  and  assistant  director  of  the  Association. 
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TRADITION  OF  COOPERATION  j 

Each  year  in  the  Association's  history  its  board  of 
directors  has  been  made  up  of  progressive  retailers 
with  strong  convictions  about  the  value  of  coop¬ 
eration.  The  1936  board  was  a  typical  roll  call  of 
famous  retail  names,  from  large  stores  and  smalt.  > 
Among  them:  David  Ovens,  E.  1.  OIrich,  Jay  Runkle, 
George  Gable,  David  E.  Moeser,  F.  W.  Aldred,  Jay 
Iglauer,  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Charles  Bear,  Leon  Mandet, 
William  H.  McLeod,  Saul  Cohn,  William  B.  Thalhimer. 


the  expansion  plan  Lew  Hahn  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  in  1919.  It’s  a  matter 
of  record  that  on  this  occasion  one 
director  said  stiffly:  “When  a  mer¬ 
chant  comes  down  to  the  convention 
of  his  national  association,  he  does  not 
want  to  meet  his  employees  there!” 

Lew  Hahn  insisted  that  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  specialists  was  essential  if 
the  NRDGA  was  to  carry  out  its  job 
of  research  and  methods  improvement 
properly.  To  support  his  case  he  cited 
the  work  of  the  new  NRDGA  Taxation 
Committee  which  had,  in  a  single  year, 
become  famous  for  the  services  it  had 
rendered  both  to  retailing  and  to  the 
government.  This  committee,  headed 
by  Carlos  B.  Clark  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  was  composed  of  store  con¬ 
trollers,  not  store  owners.  The  argu¬ 
ment  prevailed;  the  directors  approved 
the  group  membership  plan,  and  the 
controllers  immediately  organized  the 
Controllers’  Congress.  Within  the  next 
four  years,  the  Traffic  Group,  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  Store  Manage- 
.  ment  Group,  Personnel  Group  and 
'  Merchandising  Division  were  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Credit  Management  Divi- 
,  sion  was  added  in  1934;  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division  in  1938;  and  the  Re¬ 
tail  Research  Institute  in  1956.  His¬ 
tory  has  amply  proved  the  strength  of 
this  divisional  structure. 

Government  Approval.  The  1920s, 
I  once  the  postwar  adjustment  was  over, 
1  offered  a  good  climate  for  trade  asso- 
I  ciation  development.  One  of  the  be¬ 
nign  outside  influences  on  this  move- 
■  ment  was  Secretary  of  Commerce 
i  Herbert  Hoover.  He  believed  in  the 
1  improvement  of  business  practices  by 


voluntary  agreements  and  held  a  num¬ 
ber  of  conferences  of  producers,  re¬ 
tailers  and  consumers. 

The  functions  and  legitimate  limits 
of  trade  association  activities  were 
clarified  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  1925.  This  held  that  information 
could  be  gathered,  exchanged  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  members  of  an  association, 
provided  there  was  no  attempt  or 
agreement  to  reach  concerted  action. 
The  decision  recognized  that  there  are 
areas  of  mutual  and  entirely  legal  self- 
interest  between  competitors  volun¬ 
tarily  joined  together  in  a  trade  asso¬ 
ciation.  It  means  that  a  trade  associa¬ 
tion  can  deal  with  just  about  any  prob¬ 
lem  plaguing  its  members  except 
where  such  action  is  banned  by  the 
anti-trust  laws.  These  laws  prohibit 
“concerted  action”  in  four  main  areas: 
price  control,  production  control,  sales 
area  allocations  and  monopolized 
channels  of  distribution.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Act,  eight  years  later, 
attempted  to  suspend  these  restrictions 
on  “concerted  action;”  but  after  one 
hectic  year  it  was  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

Vendor  Relations  Work.  The  1920s 
saw  the  formation  of  many  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  among  the  manufacturers  who 
supply  retail  stores.  The  NRDGA 
recognized  in  these  associations  the 
means  by  which  better  standards  of 
commercial  practice  could  be  estab¬ 
lished.  After  the  runaway  postwar 
price  inflation  and  the  disastrous  price 
break  of  1921,  relations  between  re¬ 
tailers  and  their  resources  were  badly 
in  need  of  mending.  Accusations  of 
arbitrary  and  unfair  practices  were 


made  constantly  on  both  sides. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  NRDGA,  a 
conference  of  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  was  held,  and  plans 
were  laid  for  the  creation  of  a  Council 
of  Trade  Relations.  Lincoln  Filene 
was  one  of  the  many  distinguished 
retailers  who  worked  hard  to  make 
this  Council  a  reality;  Percy  Straus 
was  another.  It  was  hoped  that  a  code 
of  fair  practices,  which  would  correct 
abuses  on  both  sides,  could  be  evolved. 
But  the  Council,  with  its  brave  hope 
of  setting  things  straight  once  and  for 
all,  never  did  get  past  the  planning 
stage.  The  improvement  of  trade  rela¬ 
tions,  with  such  a  variety  of  businesses 
involved,  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  years  of  work,  trade  by  trade.  The 
Association  set  up  a  permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Trade  Relations  with  its  own 
staff  executive,  and  each  month  'and 
year  saw  some  progress  made  in  the 
project  of  codifying  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  retailers  and  resources. 

This  has  always  been  slow  work, 
for  every  change  in  the  economic 
weather  interrupts  it.  But  after  the 
difficult  depression  and  NRA  days, 
which  left  a  new  deposit  of  bitterness, 
Irwin  D.  Wolf  of  Kaufmann’s  took  up 
the  work,  as  chairman  of  what  was 
now  called  the  Vendor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  in  1947,  nearly  30 
years  after  it  was  first  proposed,  that 
a  basic  code  of  fair  practice  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  both  retailers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  was  finally  arrived  at.  Today  30 
manufacturing  trades  as  well  as  the 
retail  trade  subscribe,  through  their 
national  associations,  to  this  code, 
which  is  known  as  the  Basic  Trade 
Provisions  and  incorporated  in  the 
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standard  merchandise  order  form  used 
by  stores. 

The  Growth  Years.  Between  1920 
and  1930  the  NRDGA  continued  to 
break  new  ground  in  trade  associa¬ 
tion  activity.  A  brief  sampling  of 
some  of  the  activities  of  this  period 
show  that  it  was  working  in  all  the 
areas  that  had  interested  the  found¬ 
ers:  trade  practices,  public  relations, 
systems  research  and  legislation.  In 
the  early  20s  it  was  busy  in  the  field 
of  public  relations  with  such  ventures 
as  the  Truth  Campaign,  designed  to 
educate  customers  in  the  costs  of  re¬ 
tail  operation  and  erase  the  last  ves¬ 
tiges  of  the  “profiteering”  charges  of 
the  postwar  period.  It  established  good 
relations  with  consumer  organizations; 
led  in  the  formation  of  the  Retailers 
National  Council,  which  included 
many  retail  associations;  sponsored 
the  formation  of  the  Retail  Secretaries 
Association,  now  the  American  Retail 
Association  Executives. 

The  NRDGA  worked  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  establish 
honesty  in  merchandise  descriptions; 
furthered  the  cause  of  better  sales 
training  by  every  means.  Out  of  the 
confusion  which  attended  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  synthetic  fibre  called  art 
silk,  the  Association  emerged  as  the 
official  trademark  owner  of  its  new 
generic  name — rayon.  This  was  done, 
at  the  initiative  of  the  producers,  to 
prevent  any  single  concern  from  ap¬ 
propriating  the  name  as  a  private 
trademark.  The  name  itself  had  been 
selected  after  the  NRDGA  called  con¬ 
ferences  of  producers  and  retailers  to 
end  the  use  of  the  misleading  term, 
art  silk. 

The  four-divisional  form  of  store 
organization  was  another  product  of 
NRDGA  activity.  In  1924,  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  committee,  headed  hy  Louis  E. 
Kirstein  of  Filene’s,  began  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  to  establish  basic  principles 
of  store  organization.  The  man  se¬ 


lected  by  the  committee  to  prepare  the 
final  report  was  Paul  Mazur  of  Leh¬ 
man  Bros.  His  recommendation  of  the 
four-divisional  system  of  organization 
became  the  accepted  model.  Only 
within  the  past  few  years,  as  branch 
stores  have  complicated  the  organiza¬ 
tion  problem,  has  any  major  change 
in  this  model  been  suggested. 

By  the  late  1920s,  the  Association 
had  increased  its  staff  to  50  people. 
Among  them  w’ere  three  talented 
young  career  men  who  are  still  on 
the  staff  today:  George  Plant,  who  is 
now  manager  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  Groups  and  the 
Employee  Relations  Service  and  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  of  the  Association; 
Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  manager  of  the 
Traffic  Group,  and  Morris  H.  Landau, 
Association  business  manager. 

The  Depression  Years.  Lew  Hahn’s 
assistant  was  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  a 
scholarly  man  with  an  unusual  gift 
for  research  work  and  a  truly  extraor¬ 
dinary  ability  to  master  the  details  of 
complicated  issues  and  explain  them. 
These  talents,  which  show  so  clearly 
in  the  printed  records  of  Association 
activities,  were  to  stand  all  retailers 
in  good  stead.  For  in  1928  Lew  Hahn 
left  the  NRDGA,  to  become  head  of 
the  Hahn  Department  Stores  ( now 
Allied  Stores  Corp.)  Channing  Sweit¬ 
zer,  succeeding  him,  was  managing 
director  of  the  Association  throughout 
the  NRA  period  and  the  depression 
years  until  his  death  in  1937.  The 
time  was  one  long  emergency  for  re¬ 
tailing.  But  the  Association  was  near¬ 
ly  20  years  old  when  the  depression 
began,  and  experience  had  prepared 
it  for  emergencies. 

The  stock  market  crash  of  1929  was 
not  a  year  past  before  the  public  was 
reading  statements  to  the  effect  that 
retail  prices  had  not  dropped  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  decline  in  wholesale  and 
commodity  prices.  NRDGA  memory 
went  briefly  back  to  the  troubles  of 
1918-1919,  and  immediately  the  staff 
collected  and  widely  publicized  the 
relevant  facts:  wholesale  prices  on  800 
items  of  merchandise  had  dropped 
16.4  per  cent;  retail  prices  had 


dropped  20.5  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  study  of  ex¬ 
pense  reduction  in  stores  became  the 
major  project  of  the  whole  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  extremely  valuable  recom¬ 
mendations  on  this  subject  went  out 
promptly  to  members.  Calls  on  Asso-' 
ciation  facilities  were  heavy,  and  de-l 
dining  sales  volume  had  cut  Asso-1 
ciation  income.  Yet  its  services  were 
never  curtailed  at  any  time  during  the 
depression,  and  it  was  never  necessary  i 
to  call  upon  members  for  emergency 
assessments,  even  during  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  work  emergency  produced  by 
the  NRA  Codes. 

The  NRA  Experience.  These  Codes 
were  written  under  the  authority  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 
which  in  effect  suspended  anti-trust ; 
regulations  in  an  attempt  to  rebuild ; 
the  depression-shattered  price  struc- ; 
ture  and  with  it  the  whole  economy./ 
It  allowed  industry  to  set  up  binding 
codes  of  trade  practices  covering  areas 
in  which  “concerted  action”  had  hith-i 
erto  been  prohibited. 

When  NRDGA  staff  and  officers  i 
studied  the  first  draft  of  the  bill,  they  [ 
saw  that  retailers  were  confronted  with  \ 
the  prospect  of  being  regulated  by  the  ; 
manufacturer-composed  codes  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  different  industries.  They 
immediately  drew  up  an  amendment, 
w'hich  was  accepted  and  eventually  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Act,  which  assured  them 
of  the  right  to  be  heard  in  connection 
with  provisions  of  any  code  which 
concerned  them.  Their  second  step, 
again  even  before  the  bill  became  law, 
was  to  start  drafting  a  Retail  Code, 
to  protect  retailers  as  far  as  possible 
against  control  by  vertical  codes  of  1 
the  various  manufacturing  industries. 

These  vertical  codes  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  groups  submitted  to  the  NRA 
often  attempted  a  one-sided  control  of 
prices,  terms,  discounts  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  sale.  There  were  hundreds 
of  them,  and  every  one  had  to  be 
analyzed  and  its  provisions  summar¬ 
ized  for  retailers.  The  Association  set 
up  its  own  Code  Bureau  to  guide  re¬ 
tailers  through  the  operating  intrica¬ 
cies  of  the  codes. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  Association’s 
J  Washington  representatives  followed 
jjg  ?  the  course  of  code  formulation.  Every 
“  time  a  provision  affecting  retailers  un- 
^  fairly  turned  up,  an  Association  rep- 
resentative  appeared  at  the  code  hear- 
ing  in  protest.  To  do  this  work,  a  175- 
jgJ  member  Retailers  Protective  Commit- 
;  tee,  under  Walter  N.  Rothschild  of 
‘re  f  Abraham  &  Straus,  had  been  created, 
jjg  I  In  a  period  of  six  months  members  of 
jj.y  I  this  committee  appeared  to  oppose 
provisions  in  186  codes. 

As  for  the  Retail  Code  itself,  it  was 
a  sincere  enough  effort  to  follow  the 

!  government’s  prescription  for  curing 
the  depression.  In  one  large  dose,  the 
les  retailers  attempted  to  swallow  mini- 
of  i  mum  wage  and  hour  provisions,  uni- 
I  form  store  hours,  and  minimum  resale 
ygj  prices,  as  well  as  many  restrictions  on 
ilj  their  freedom  to  bargain  with  their 
up.  I  resources.  But  the  idea  of  taking  com- 
[iy  I  petition  out  of  retailing  could  not 
[ng  work.  Even  before  the  Supreme  Court 
gag  declared  the  NIRA  unconstitutional, 
th-  provisions  of  the  Retail  Code  were 
being  ignored.  But  Lew  Hahn,  now  a 
grs  i  retailer  himself  and  the  president  of 
ley  the  NRDGA  during  those  days,  said 
itl,  I  of  the  Retail  Code: 
tJjg  I  “. . .  It  did  a  lot  to  further  the  cause 
yij.  of  cooperation  among  retailers  and  it 
^ey  made  a  decided  contribution  to  com- 
;nt  mercial  ethics.  Also,  it  did  a  great 
ii,.  deal  to  abate  the  competition  in  em- 
em  ployees’  wages.  Future  historians  of 
ioi)  our  trade  will  be  able  to  distinguish 
ic})  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  in  retail 
ep^  practice  between  the  pre-code  days 
aw,  and  the  days  that  followed.” 

History  was  also  to  show  that  the 
ible  experience  of  the  Association  with  the 
of  NRA  was  an  invaluable  preparation 
ies,  for  dealing  with  wartime  control  prob- 
nu-  lenis  in  the  1940s.  It  would  also  be- 
RA  come  clear  that  every  period  of  emer- 
1  of  gency  controls  makes  a  permanent 
;on-  change,  however  small,  in  our  society 
eds  and  economy.  The  NRA  paved  the 
be  way  for  all  the  sweeping  social  legis- 
[lar-  lation  of  the  1930s.  And  the  NRDGA 
set  itself  played  a  part  there,  for  it  was 
re-  the  first  business  organization  in  the 
ica-  country  to  endorse  the  principles  of 
permanent  social  security  legislation. 
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TWO  APPRAISALS  OF  NRMA 

1930  .  .  .  "Members  of  the  staff  have  a 
background  of  either  actual  retailing  ex¬ 
perience  or  scientific  training,  frequently 
both.  The  central  staff  seems  to  possess 
one  qualification  which  is  notorious  by 
its  absence  in  most  trade  associations— 
intellectual  and  business  curiosity." 

—  Boris  Emmett,  "Department  Stores: 
Recent  Policies,  Costs  and  Profits." 

1960  .  .  .  "The  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  was  one  of  the  best  associa¬ 
tions  that  we  met.  .  .  .  The  one  policy 
there  seems  to  be:  'Now  what  extra  serv¬ 
ice  can  we  give  to  our  members  today?' 
A  wonderful  organization.  .  .  .  When  one 
comes  across  an  organization  as  wide 
in  its  concept  as  that,  one  realizes  what 
a  trade  organization  can  do  for  the 
good  of  its  members." 

—  J.  W.  Stevenson,  General  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Chamber  of 
Trade  (England),  in  his  report  on 
a  recent  trip  of  European  trade 
association  executives  to  the  U.  S. 


Consumer  Relations.  Lew  Hahn  re¬ 
turned  to  the  NRDGA  as  its  manag¬ 
ing  director  in  1937.  The  depression 
was  still  the  overwhelming  fact  of 
American  life.  Retailers  were  plugging 
away  at  promotions  which  put  most 
of  their  emphasis  on  price.  In  the 
early  30s,  even  before  the  NRA,  they 
had  mounted  campaigns  to  persuade 
the  public  to  look  for  value  and  quali¬ 
ty  and  the  manufacturers  to  put  more 
serviceability  into  their  goods.  These 
efforts  had  failed,  because  the  custom¬ 
er  felt  she  couldn’t  afford  to  take  the 
long  view  on  anything;  life  was  a  day- 
to-day  affair  in  which  only  minimum 
necessities  could  be  bought,  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  price.  But  by  1937  cus¬ 
tomers  were  beginning  to  come  around 
to  the  idea  that  the  retailers  had  aban¬ 
doned;  the  demand  for  informative 
selling  and  advertising  was  growing, 
and  price  promotions  were  strongly 
criticized. 

Lew  Hahn  called  this  “the  great 
consumer  movement”  and  he  directed 
much  of  the  Association’s  work  to  the 


improvement  of  relations  with  con¬ 
sumer  organizations.  This  was  the 
period  in  which  the  NRDGA  helped 
to  form  the  National  Consumer-Retail¬ 
er  Council  and  began  its  sponsorship 
in  the  American  Standards  Association 
of  end-use  standards  for  consumer 
goods.  It  urged  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  both  to  do  intelligent  infor¬ 
mative  labeling  jobs.  At  the  same 
time,  it  opposed  —  and  has  continued 
to  oppose  —  mandatory  labeling  legis¬ 
lation,  all  the  way  from  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  of  1940  to  the 
Textile  Fiber  Identification  Act  of 
1959. 

These  two  laws,  like  many  other 
legislative  proposals  of  this  type  — 
most  of  which,  fortunately,  were  de¬ 
feated  —  multiply  government  inter¬ 
ferences  with  business  and  have  little 
if  any  value  for  the  customer.  But 
neither  law  is  as  bad  as  it  would  have 
been  without  persistent  Association 
effort  to  modify  the  original  bills.  Per¬ 
sistence  is  uniquely  developed  in  a 
trade  organization  with  a  long  history. 
There  have  been  times  when  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
half  a  loaf,  and  sometimes  with  less. 
But  it  never  drops  a  worth-while  cause, 
and  history  has  shown  that  its  persist¬ 
ence  is  eventually  rewarded. 

One  can  only  hope  that  this  will 
continue  to  be  the  case  with  some  out¬ 
standingly  successful  efforts  of  the 
Association  to  resist  the  intrusion  of 
government  into  the  operation  of  the 
retail  business.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
retail  exemption  from  the  wage-hour 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  This  exemption,  based  broadly 
on  the  intrastate  character  of  retailing, 
has  been  challenged  a  dozen  times 
since  1938,  when  the  Act  was  passed. 
In  each  case  so  far,  the  exemption  has 
been  upheld,  in  spite  of  the  unmistak¬ 
able  historical  trend  in  this  country 
to  the  centralization  of  economic  and 
social  controls  in  Washington. 

The  War  Controls.  When  World  War 
1 1  began,  the  Association  went  into 
action  almost  automatically  on  the 
economic  issues  that  were  certain  to 
develop.  It  recognized  that  its  first  job 
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was  to  try  to  prevent  unwarranted 
price  advances.  An  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee  of  36  retailers  was  assigned  to 
gather  information  about  abnormali¬ 
ties  in  the  markets.  One  such  abnor¬ 
mality  turned  up  almost  at  once.  In 
anticipation  of  a  rising  price  level,  re¬ 
tailers  were  being  asked  in  some  ap¬ 
parel  markets  to  sign  “blank  check” 
orders,  subject  to  later  price  increases. 
The  Vendor  Relations  Committee  took 
on  that  problem  and  induced  the  ap¬ 
parel  manufacturers,  through  their 
own  trade  association,  to  stop  this 
practice. 

Next  the  Association’s  Economic 
Advisory  Council,  of  which  Oswald 
Knauth  of  Associated  Dry  Goods 
Corp.  was  the  chairman,  publicly 
pledged  every  effort  to  restrain  retail 
price  rises  and  promised  that  retailers 
would  maintain  their  established 
markup  formulas  for  arriving  at  sell¬ 
ing  prices.  A  six-point  Buyer’s  Pledge 
to  resist  price  increases,  prepared  and 
circulated  by  the  Association,  was 
signed  by  more  than  10,000  buyers. 


To  prepare  retailers  for  the  antici¬ 
pated  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war,  the  Association  engaged 
a  prominent  economist  to  prepare  a 
report  on  “Wartime  Price  Control  and 
the  Retail  Trade.”  The  report  sup¬ 
ported  the  use  of  controls  in  wartime 
to  keep  the  wage  spiral  and  the  cost 
of  living  down  and  to  maintain  the 
most  equitable  possible  distribution  of 
consumer  goods. 

The  Association’s  endorsement  of 
controls  as  a  wartime  necessity  never 
wavered.  Most  of  the  controls  that 
were  imposed  never  provoked  retail 
criticism.  Wage  controls  then  and 
during  the  Korean  War  were  difficult 
to  live  with,  but  mainly  because  they 
were  difficult  to  understand.  The  fact 
that  they  helped  to  drain  off  retail 
manpower  into  industrial  jobs  obvi¬ 
ously  had  to  be  accepted  as  a  war¬ 
time  necessity.  Inventory  controls  and 
credit  controls  were  intelligently 
worked  out;  any  hardships  they  im¬ 
posed  were  also  accepted  as  necessary. 

Price  controls,  however,  developed 
into  an  entirely  different  matter,  and 
from  1942  to  1946  the  Association 
was  continuously  struggling  to  get 
price  regulations  clarified  and  price 
control  policy  amended.  It  was  never 
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STORES  has  just  completed  its  42nd 
year  of  publication  as  the  official 
monthly  magazine  of  the  NRMA.  Its 
history  actually  goes  back  to  the 
founding  of  the  Association,  when  it 
appeared  as  a  mimeographed  news¬ 
letter.  In  1919,  it  became  a  monthly 
but  kept  its  original  title  of  "The 
Bulletin;"  in  1947  the  name  was 
changed  to  STORES. 
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The  man  responsible  for  its  trans¬ 
formation  from  a  house  organ  to  a 
business  magazine  was  John  Hahn, 
who  was  its  editor  and  business  mana¬ 
ger  from  1932  to  1952.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  great  trade 
association  movement  of  the  1920s, 
when  he  was  managing  director  of 
the  Garment  Retailers  of  America  and 
a  leader  in  the  movement  to  establish 
better  intra-trade  relations.  He  had 
been  a  newspaperman  first,  and  he 
combined  the  newspaperman's  skill 
for  going  to  the  heart  of  a  problem 
with  diplomatic  talents  that  served  him 
well  in  the  task  of  creating  unity 
among  retailers  and  manufacturers— 
a  work  he  continued  effectively  in  his 
years  as  magazine  editor.  He  is  now 
living  in  Melbourne,  Florida,  nominally 
retired,  actually  very  busy  with  com¬ 
munity  work. 


supposed  by  retailers  or  anyone  else 
that  price  controls  could  operate  with¬ 
out  any  inconvenience  or  hardship, 
but  many  retailers  became  convinced 
that  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  was  going  far  beyond  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  price  regulation,  and  was  de¬ 
termined  to  change  permanently  the; 
established  methods  of  running  a  re-j 
tail  business. 
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Faults  of  Price  Control.  Retailers  ob¬ 
jected  to  price  line  limitations,  which  | 
restricted  their  freedom  to  add  new 
price  lines  to  their  stocks.  They  op 
posed  dollars-and-cents  ceilings,  which 
interfered  with  the  traditional  retail 
markup  method.  They  opposed  the 
cost  absorption  principle,  by  which 
manufacturers  were  allowed  a  price 
increase  which  retailers  were  required 
to  pass  on  without  markup.  For 
simple  price  control  the  Association 
always  supported  this  formula:  In 
each  controlled  line,  fair  prices  for 
manufacturers  should  be  established 
based  on  their  current  costs  and  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit  margin.  Then  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  would  take  the 
same  percentage  markup  which  had 
been  in  effect  at  a  selected  previous 
date. 

Retailers  found  that  OPA  was  using 
its  price  control  power  to  standardize 
production;  to  impose  profit  control; 
some  said  its  purpose  was  to  “social¬ 
ize”  the  country.  But  in  retrospect 
the  one  thing  that  really  stands  out 
is  that  so  many  people  in  OPA  had 
so  much  obstinate  confidence  in  the 
power  of  regulations  to  provide  for 
every  situation.  The  control  system 
became  a  jungle  of  experimental  for¬ 
mulas,  often  contradictory.  The  long¬ 
er  the  price  controls  lasted,  the  more 
eccentric  they  became.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  who  had  been  producing  the  same 
lines  of  merchandise  for  years  were 
so  rigidly  controlled  that  they  could 
not  make  a  profit  and  went  out  of  pro¬ 
duction;  but  new  manufacturers  were 
allowed  higher  ceiling  prices  for  sec¬ 
ond  rate  goods.  After  V-J  Day  the 
supply  of  essential  consumer  goods 
did  not  increase;  it  dwindled.  And  at 
the  same  time  the  flow  of  OPA  propa- 
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ganda  seemed  designed  to  fix  in  the 
public  mind  the  belief  that  OPA  or 
something  like  it  should  be  continued 
indefinitely. 

The  Association  determined  to  focus 
public  attention  and  congressional  at¬ 
tention  on  this  situation.  A  merchan¬ 
dise  exhibit  showing  the  results  of  the 
unrealistic  OPA  policies  was  set  up 
in  Washington  and  the  weird  story  it 
told  made  headlines  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Association’s  position  was 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  it  still 
endorsed  price  control  as  a  necessity 
until  postwar  production  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Retailers  feared  price  infla¬ 
tion  far  more  than  they  disliked  the 
OPA.  But  they  wanted  the  controls 
amended  so  that  production  would  be 
encouraged  instead  of  stifled,  and  they 
wanted  the  public  to  understand  that 
controls  were  at  best  an  unsatisfactory 
substitute  for  the  normal  interplay  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  merchandise 
exhibit,  with  its  graphic  story  of  arti¬ 
ficially  created  shortages,  made  the 
point  very  dramatically. 

Throughout  these  years  the  NRDGA 
was  equally  busy  on  wartime  duties. 
It  spurred  the  sale  of  bonds;  supplied 
stores  with  material  to  enlist  consum¬ 
er  support  in  a  great  food  conserva¬ 
tion  campaign;  set  up  a  Bureau  of 
Veterans’  Affairs  to  help  stores  play 
their  part  in  smoothing  the  return  of 
the  serviceman  to  civilian  life. 
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Inflation  Trouble.  Again  in  1947,  with 
price  controls  taken  off,  retailers  faced 
with  apprehension  the  prospect  of 
postwar  inflation.  Public  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  rising  prices  led  President 
Truman  to  suggest  that  price  controls 
might  be  invoked  again.  Some  retail¬ 
ers  thought  back  to  1921  and  wanted 
to  follow  the  John  Wanamaker  prece¬ 
dent  of  creating  a  price  break.  The 
“Newburyport  Plan”  —  a  flat  10  per 
cent  cut  in  retail  prices  —  received 
much  publicity,  but  the  trade  did  not 
adopt  it.  The  Association  said  that 
^  retailers  should  work  with  manufac- 
I  turers  to  get  stable  prices  and  im¬ 
proved  quality  but  should  not  attempt 
the  unrealistic  job  of  trying  to  secure 
a  general  price  rollback.  A  congres¬ 


sional  committee  held  hearings  in  20 
cities  on  prices  and  markup  practices 
and  the  Association’s  Government  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  arranged  for  appear¬ 
ances  of  retailers  at  the  hearings.  The 
congressional  committee  found  no 
fault  with  retailers,  an  outcome  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  public  humilia¬ 
tion  they  had  been  forced  to  endure 
in  1919  and  1920. 

World  War  11,  needless  to  say,  had 
enormously  increased  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  NRDGA,  and  this  growth 
continued  in  the  postwar  period  as 
retail  businessmen  increasingly  real¬ 
ized  the  necessity  of  permanent  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Washington.  The  new 
International  Division,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
had  100  members  in  1949;  by  1960 
it  was  to  pass  the  300  mark. 

On  the  international  scene  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  able  to  play  a  useful  role 
in  1949.  At  the  request  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration,  a 
guide  was  prepared  for  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  which  gave  information  on  400 
different  import  items  which  Ameri¬ 
can  stores  felt  they  could  sell  here  in 
volume.  At  the  same  time  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  began  to  encourage  import 
promotions  here,  and  ever  since  the 
start  of  the  trade  missions  program  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  Asso¬ 
ciation  members  have  visited  coun¬ 
tries  all  over  the  world  on  trade  mis¬ 
sion  teams. 

The  Korean  War  brought  another 
experience  of  retail  inventory,  credit 
and  price  controls.  Again  the  prob¬ 
lems  were  in  the  field  of  price  control, 
but  this  time  the  Association  succeed¬ 
ed  in  preventing  price-line  limitations 
and  in  establishing — by  congressional 
action  —  the  principle  of  control  by 
historic  markups. 

Appraisal  in  the  50s.  In  1948  Lew 
Hahn  had  withdrawn  from  the  active 
supervision  of  ordinary  Association 
affairs,  confining  himself  to  policy 
matters,  and  in  1952  he  retired  com¬ 
pletely.  He  had  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  Association  come  through 
more  than  15  years  of  continuous 
emergencies  without  any  impairment 


of  its  most  important  function  —  con¬ 
stant  study  aimed  at  the  improvement 
of  retail  operations.  The  system  of 
specialized  groups  and  divisions  which 
he  had  insisted  upon  back  in  1919 
was  responsible  for  this  achievement. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Association  had, 
and  has,  a  perfectly  functioning  sys¬ 
tem  of  membership  committees  in 
every  important  area  of  retail  interests. 

The  call  to  committee  service  was 
always  promptly  and  generously  met, 
whether  the  call  was  for  a  permanent 
committee,  like  the  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee,  or  for  a  special  one  —  like  the 
200-man  committee  organized  in  1953 
to  prepare  a  long-range  program  for 
stepping  up  retailing’s  role  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  economy. 

This  committee’s  work  illustrates 
how  wide  the  scope  of  Association  ac¬ 
tivity  had  become  by  this  time.  The 
group  drafted  a  set  of  policies  by 
means  of  which  retailing  might  make 
a  maximum  contribution  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy.  Its  report,  “Dynamic 
Retailing  in  the  Modern  Economy,” 
stimulated,  among  other  things,  the 
move  to  downtown  redevelopment  and 
simplified  selling,  gave  retailers  in¬ 
valuable  help  in  planning  their  expan¬ 
sion  into  regional  shopping  centers, 
and  outlined  a  more  active  retail  role 
in  the  stimulation  of  world  trade. 

Any  reader  of  “Dynamic  Retailing 
in  the  Modern  Economy,”  even  a  non¬ 
retailer,  could  see,  in  1954,  that  re¬ 
tailing  had  emerged  from  a  long  series 
of  national  emergencies  better  organ¬ 
ized  than  when  the  emergencies  be¬ 
gan  —  more  articulate  and  better 
understood  by  its  government,  its  cus¬ 
tomers  and  its  resources.  We  might 
have  wished  to  be  spared  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  control-ridden  years  of 
our  recent  past,  but  we  had  gained 
something,  for  necessity  had  welded 
the  retail  trade  into  a  tight,  magnifi¬ 
cently  cooperative  fellowship. 

New,  as  1961  opens,  we  have  behind 
us  seven  years  of  growth  which  have 
been  only  moderately  troubled  by 
emergencies.  When  discount  house 
competition  was  illegal  under  the 
terms  of  fair  trade  contracts,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  fought  the  issue  out  with  man- 
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To  promote  greater 
public  awareness  of 
retailing’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  economy 
and  the  community, 
Reader’s  Digest,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation,  has  established  a  special 
Community  Participation  Award  to 
be  given  to  the  community  which 
demonstrates  the  greatest  all- 
around  support  for  National  Retail 
Merchants  Week,  January  30— Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1961. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  will  award 
to  the  winning  community,  a 
scholarship  for  advanced  study  to 
be  presented  by  the  local  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  to  a  June,  1961 
high  school  graduate  who  plans  a 
career  in  retailing.  The  Award  will 
be  presented  to  the  community 
through  the  local  retail  merchants 
association  or  retail  division  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  community  plaque  will  be 
presented  by  the  Reader’s  Digest 
to  the  secretary  of  the  organization 
submitting  the  winning  entry. 


Your  community  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  win  this  award, 
and  benefit  from  all  of  the  attend¬ 
ing  publicity  —  if  you  and  every 
other  retail  merchant  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  making  the  1961  National 
Retail  Merchants  Week  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess.  The  Week  provides  an  excel¬ 
lent  vehicle  for  store  promotions 
and  features  in  your  own  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Judges  will  include  outstand¬ 
ing  civic,  retail,  and  educational 
authorities.  The  Judges  will  take 
into  account  the  size  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  evaluating  the  winning 
performance.  Every  community, 
therefore,  has  an  equal  chance  to 
win. 

Contact  your  local  Association 
Secretary  for  full  details  of  how 
you  can  help  your  community  win. 


People  have  faith  in 


Raders  Dige 


Largest  magazine  circulation  in  the  U.  S. 
Now,  12,300,000  copies  bought  monthly 
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ufacturers.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
worked  to  convince  its  members  that 
discount  house  competition  could  be 
met  and  survived.  By  the  time  the 
fair  trade  structure  collapsed,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  were  pretty  well  proving 
that  discount  competition  need  not  be 
fatal,  and  each  succeeding  year  has 
reinforced  this  conviction.  Again,  the 
long  memory  of  the  Association,  which 
held  recollections  of  “ruinous”  com¬ 
petition  from  mail  order  houses  and 
chains,  had  proved  a  reliable  guide. 

The  Task  of  Opposition.  But  even  in 
peacetime,  one  fact  has  been  inescap¬ 
able  during  these  recent  years:  the 
Association’s  role  in  resisting  bad  leg¬ 
islation  has  had  to  grow  more  im¬ 
portant  every  year.  The  retailer  who 
said  in  1912  that  we  should  “/cad 
legislation  that  affects  us”  sounds 
naive  today.  In  today’s  climate,  legis¬ 
lation  that  “affects”  retailing  should 
generally  be  resisted.  We  have  op¬ 
posed  the  federal  sales  tax  and  the 
Douglas  credit  bill,  the  proposals  to 
establish  a  Consumer  Bureau  or  a 
Consumer  cauinet  post,  the  attempts 
to  bring  retailing  under  the  wage- 
hour  law,  and  many  other  attempts  to 
extend  federal  control.  We  are  told 
from  time  to  time  that  all  this  is  bad 
public  relations;  we  are  “always  op¬ 
posing  things,  never  supporting 
things.”  But  the  “things”  in  every 
case  are  laws  that  would  require  busi¬ 
nessmen  to  hand  over  more  decision¬ 
making  power  to  government  agen¬ 
cies.  Nothing  in  the  experience  of  the 
Association  has  shown  us  that  the 
people  who  get  this  power  are  wise 
enough  or  well-informed  enough  to 
use  such  power  well.  We  are  obliged 
to  oppose  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  solid  public  relations  program 
which  shows  retailers  to  be  firm  sup¬ 
porters — and  prime  movers — in  mat¬ 
ters  that  are  good  for  our  country. 
The  L-22  standards  for  fabrics,  which 
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establish  performance  guarantees  re¬ 
lated  to  end-uses,  are  of  far  more 
value  to  the  customer  than  the  com¬ 
plicated  and  often  incomprehensible 
labeling  requirements  of  federal  law. 
Led  by  the  Downtown  Development 
Committee  of  the  Association,  retail¬ 
ing  has  been  a  powerful  force  in  the 
modern  renaissance  of  the  central  city, 
just  as  it  has  been  vital  to  the  life  of 
the  new  suburbs. 

Above  all,  retailers  use  their  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  help  them  run  better  stores 
— and  that  is  the  service,  above  all 
others,  that  the  public  has  the  right 
to  expect.  Here  are  a  few  examples: 

The  Credit  Management  Division 
has  helped  to  give  customers  the  kind 
of  credit  service  they  want  in  the 
popular  new  revolving  credit  systems. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  provided  stores 
with  improved  methods  of  tighter 
credit  control,  reducing  delinquencies 
and  expenses.  Every  time  a  store  is 
helped  to  reduce  its  expenses,  its  cus¬ 
tomers  benefit. 

Out  of  the  work  of  the  Electronics 
Committee  of  the  Retail  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  there  is  now  emerging  the  clear 
promise  that  stores  will  be  able  to 
serve  their  customers’  requirements 
more  accurately,  efficiently  and 
cheaply. 

The  Controllers’  Congress,  which  in 
the  past  few  years  has  given  the  trade 
Expense  Center  Accounting,  Produc¬ 
tion  Unit  Accounting  and  Merchan¬ 
dise  Management  Accounting,  has 
been  serving  the  public  too,  for  its 
work  helps  to  reduce  the  cost  of  retail 
distribution. 

Most  obvious  of  all  as  consumer 
services  are  the  activities  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  and  the  Vendor 
Relations  Committee  with  their  work 
to  secure  the  best  market  timing,  the 
best  terms  and  the  most  reliable  mer¬ 
chandise;  the  Traffic  Group  with  its 
long  record  of  keeping  transportation 
costs  down;  the  Store  Management 
Group,  constantly  improving  store  sys¬ 
tems  to  speed  up  customer  service; 
and  the  Personnel  Group  with  its  em¬ 
ployee  training  aids. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division,  aside 
from  its  regular  activities,  has  organ¬ 


ized  retail  support  for  countless  pro-| 
grams  of  public  benefit:  Get-Out-the  ( 
Vote  campaigns  and  Freedom  Trains, 
Better  Schools  and  Highway  Safety, ' 
and  many  other  undertakings  to  which  * 
retailers  have  contributed  newspaper 
space  and  promotional  talent. 

Another  aspect  of  Association  serv-^ 
ice  with  a  strong  public  relations  bent^ 
has  been  the  Careers  in  Retailing  pro-| 
gram.  Besides  its  direct  purpose  ofj 
attracting  more  young  people  to  store! 
work,  it  has  made  the  facts  about  re-f 
tailing  more  familiar  to  the  general  jj 
public  and  to  teachers  in  both  schools  i' 
and  colleges.  ' 

Association  work  today  touches  sot 
many  fields  that  one  is  hard  put  to  ilf 
to  enumerate  them.  We  have  seen  thef 
growth  of  schools  and  departments  of^ 
retailing  in  the  colleges  and  universi-| 
ties,  and  the  cooperative  work  of  oui| 
committees  and  their  faculties  hast 
benefited  both  of  us.  We  have  coopS 
era  ted  effectively  with  other  trade  andl 
business  associations,  among  them  thel 
American  Retail  Federation,  tlwf 
United  States  Chamber  of  CommerceJ 
the  American  Retail  Association  Ex  | 
ecutives,  the  Newspaper  Advertisingj 
Executives  Association.  j 

On  the  public  relations  front,  all  oil 
this  work  comes  to  a  climax  in  thist 
year,  our  50th,  which  has  been  desig  f 
nated  National  Retail  Merchants  Yeari 
That  title,  incidentally,  tells  the  story! 
of  how  one  treasured  tradition  of  this! 
organization  had  to  be  given  up  be¬ 
cause  of  the  changes  the  years  had 
brought.  In  1958  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  changed  its 
name  to  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association.  The  correction  had  been 
overdue  for  years  and  was  finally  ac¬ 
complished — not  without  regret,  for 
the  old  name  had  an  important  place 
in  retailers’  affections. 

The  NRMA  Future.  As  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  future,  its  existence  of  course 
is  unshakable.  And  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  will  have  to  alter  to  meet  the 
times  in  which  it  finds  itself.  Retail 
ing  itself  changes,  and  some  of  these 
changes  present  problems  for  trade 
association  management.  One  impor- 
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tant  example  is  the  slow,  but  definite, 
decline  of  the  independently  owned 
store  and  the  growth  of  department 
store  chains.  Another  is  the  status  of 
the  discount  store  in  the  retail  scheme 
of  things.  And  sometimes  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  biggest  problem  we  have 
is  how  to  contain  our  ever-growing 
services  in  the  NRMA  building  which 
we  have  occupied  since  1946. 

Our  membership  has  passed  11,500. 
Each  day  our  staff  handles  an  average 
of  200  requests  for  information.  A 
new  major  report — brochure  or  full- 
length  book — on  some  aspect  of  retail¬ 
ing  comes  off  our  presses  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  week.  Besides  Stores  and 
our  semi-monthly  Special  Bulletin,  we 
publish  nine  specialized  periodicals. 
In  addition  to  our  annual  convention, 
we  hold  eight  divisional  and  regional 
conventions  and  a  varying  number  of 
seminars.  Our  staff,  in  the  New  York, 
Washington  and  San  Francisco  offices, 
numbers  90  people. 

American  retailing  has  become  a 
giant  industry  in  the  past  50  years, 
and  the  Association  that  represents  it 
has  grown  accordingly.  The  annual 
sales  of  the  stores  now  represented  by 
the  NRMA  are  more  than  $19  billion. 
There  is  hardly  a  town  in  the  U.  S.  in 
which  some  retailer  is  not  offering 
better  service  to  customers  because  of 
techniques  and  systems  developed  by 
NRMA.  And  this  is  true  too  in  Mexico 
City,  Sidney,  Ottawa,  Tokyo,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Oslo,  London  and  Paris  and 


scores  of  other  cities  outside  the  U.  S. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  NRMA  will 
continue  a  vigorous  program  of  maxi¬ 
mum  service  to  members;  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  build  a  better  understanding 
of  retailing  by  the  public;  will  offer 
still  more  help  to  the  smaller  retailer 
to  keep  his  business  prospering. 

As  always,  it  will  have  more  plans 
and  projects  than  it  can  handle.  But 
if  it  sticks  to  its  traditions,  the  NRMA 
will  always  be  an  institution  in  which 
men  work  as  hard  for  their  neigh¬ 
bors’  good  as  they  do  for  their  own. 
That  is  retailing’s  idea  of  a  trade 
association,  and  as  long  as  that  idea 
lives  the  NRMA  will  attain  most,  if 
not  all,  of  its  objectives. 


THE  32 
PRESIDENTS 
OF  NRMA 


From  Charles  H.  Strong  in  1912  to  Alfred  C.  Thompson  in 
1960,  each  president  of  the  Association  has  been  a  leader 
whom  other  men  were  glad  to  follow,  and  a  retailer  with 
the  particular  talent  or  knowledge  that  seemed  best  fitted 
to  the  trade's  needs  at  that  particular  time.  The  impressive 
roll  call  of  their  names  appears  below,  and  in  the  10  pages 
that  follow  11  past  presidents  review  the  events  of  their 
years  in  office. 


CHARUES  H.  STRONG,  1912-1913 
Th«  Wm.  Taylor  Son  A  Co.,  Clovoland 

DONALD  DEY,  1913-1914 

Doy  Brolhart  A  Co.,  SyrocuM,  N.  Y. 

ARTHUR  LETTS,  1914-191S 

Broadway  Doportmonl  Stero,  inc..  Let  Angola* 

ALFRED  B.  KOCH,  191S-1916 

Ttio  LosoH*  and  Koch  Company,  ToLodo 

FREDERICK  H.  RIKE,  1916-1918 

Tti*  Rik*-Kuml*r  Company,  Dayton,  O. 

FRANCIS  KILDUFF,  1918-1919 
La  SoHo,  in. 

SALMON  P.  HALLE,  1919-1921 
Tho  HaHo  Bto*.  Co.,  Clovolond 

RICHARD  H.  WEBBER,  1921-1922 
The  J.  L.  Hwdcon  Company,  Dotroit 

JESSE  ISIDOR  STRAUS,  1922-1923 
R.  H.  Mocy  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Now  York 

GEORGE  B.  JOHNSON,  1923-1924 
R.  H,  Whito  Co.,  Betton 

BOLTON  S.  ARMSTRONG,  1924-1925 
Tho  Mobloy  A  Corow  Co.,  Cincinnati 

HERBERT  J.  TILY,  1925-1927 
Strowbridgo  A'  Clethior,  Philodolphia 

RALPH  C.  HUDSON,  1927-1929 
O'Neill  A  Company,  Inc.,  Boitimoro 

ALFRED  B.  KOCH,  1929-1930 

Tho  LomIIo  ond  Koch  Company,  Toledo 

PHILIP  UBOUTILLIER,  1930-1931 
Best  A  Co.,  ;low  York 

D.  F.  KELLY,  1931-1932 
Tho  Fo!r,  Chicago 


P.  A.  O'CONNELL,  1932-1933 
E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Bocton 

LEW  HAHN,  1933-1934 

Hahn  Deportment  Stores,  inc..  New  York 

DAVID  OVENS,  1934-1936 

J.  B.  Ivey  A  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

DAVID  E.  MOESER,  1936-1938 
Conrad  A  ChaiMOor,  Inc.,  Boston 

SAUL  COHN,  193B-I940 

City  Stores  Compony,  New  York 

FRANK  M.  MAYFIELD,  1940-1943 
Scrwggs-Vandervoort-Bamoy,  Inc.,  St.  Lowi* 

EDWARD  N.  AUEN,  1943-1945 
Sago-AHen  A  Company,  Iik.,  Hartford 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  1945-1947 
Nomm-loesor's,  Inc.,  Brooidyn,  N.  Y. 

JAY  D.  RUNKLE,  1947-1949 
Crowley  Milnor  A  Company,  Detroit 

CHARUS  G.  NICHOLS,  1949-1951 
The  G.  M.  McKeWey  Co.,  Youngstown 

GEORGE  HANSEN,  1951-1953 
Conrad  A  Chandler,  Inc.,  Boston 

WADE  G.  McCARGO,  1953-1955 
McCorgo-BoMwin  Co.,  Richmond 

PHIUP  M.  TALBOn,  1955-1957 
Woodward  A  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RICHARD  H.  RICH,  1957-1958 
Rich's,  Iik.,  Atlanta 

GEORGE  W.  DOWDY,  1953-1959 
Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotto,  N.  C. 

NATHAN  J.  GOLD,  1959-1960 
Gold  A  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON,  1960-1961 
Miller  A  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Vo. 
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DAVID  E.  MOESER 

chairman  of  fhe  Board  and  Treasurer, 
Conrad  &  Chandler,  Inc.,  Boston 
President,  NRDGA,  1936  to  1938 

IN  order  to  understand  and  to  evaluate  the  ac- 
*  tivities  of  the  NRDGA  during  the  years  1936 
and  1937,  it  is  necessary  to  reconstruct  briefly 
the  background  of  governmental  objectives  and 
policies  during  the  depression  period.  The  first 
Roosevelt  term  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  were  rapidly  becoming  dis¬ 
illusioned  with  the  government’s  abortive  at¬ 
tempts,  through  NR  A  and  other  agencies,  to  meet 
the  national  problems  of  unemployment  and  busi¬ 
ness  stagnation. 

Undeterred  by  the  futility  of  their  attempts, 
the  national  administration  and  its  brain  trust 
continued  to  fulminate  against  business  interests, 
charging  them  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
worldwide  depression,  and  to  propose  all  manner 
of  controls  to  effectuate  their  theories.  Little 
credit  was  given  to  businessmen  for  their  real 
cooperation  in  the  early  period  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  activities  in  which  they  only  partially 
believed.  As  the  rift  which  the  policies  of  the 
administration  developed  between  government 
and  business  became  wider,  the  brain  trust  con¬ 
tinued  on  its  arbitrary  way,  expressing  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  administration  in  the  arrogant 
statement,  “We  shall  spend  and  spend,  tax  and 
tax,  elect  and  elect.” 

The  Association’s  major  activities  during  1936 
and  1937  were  realistic  efforts  to  meet  the  threat 
of  an  all-pervading  government  by  undertaking 
to  have  retailers  adopt  methods  and  policies  to 
improve  business  procedures,  working  conditions 
and  relations  with  consumers  and  vendors,  and 
to  further  local  and  state  legislation  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  effectuate  such  policies.  This  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  Voluntary  Platform  proposing  for¬ 
ward-looking  relationships  with  government,  con¬ 
sumers,  employees  and  vendors.  It  was  developed 
and  produced  under  the  authority  of  a  Platform 
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Commission  composed  of  49  outstanding  retail 
ers,  through  committees  of  10  eminent  retailers 
on  each  of  the  following  subjects:  employee  refary, 
lations:  child  labor;  merchandise  standards;  adlthe 
vertising  standards;  and  vendor  relations.  *Uni 


Looking  back  on  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  since  then  in  all  of  these  relationships. 


policies  and  procedures,  it  is  evident  that  thdof  1 
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Voluntary  Platform  for  retailers  adopted  in  193 
was  helpful  in  pointing  the  way  and  guiding  thflilurt 
efforts  of  retailers  along  these  lines.  To  some|rooi 
extent  it  forestalled  harmful  national  legislation.! vv he 

The  Association  during  these  years  becaniepmai 
affiliated  with  the  American  Retail  Federation.frha 
the  American  Standards  Association  and  the  Con  f<ale 
sumer  Retailer  Council.  j  \ 

Early  in  1936  it  became  necessary,  in  coopera  '  the 
tion  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  curb(|tail 
an  illegal  activity  of  the  Fashion  Originaton||ade 
Guild  of  America.  The  Guild,  an  association  of 
manufacturers  of  ladies’  ready-to-wear  dresses 
moving  in  interstate  commerce,  insisted  that  re¬ 
tailers  abide  by  its  “declaration  of  cooperation,’' 
a  promise  not  to  purchase  dresses  which  were  un-rcon 
authorized  copies  of  designs  originated  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Guild.  The  Guild  withheld  sales  from 
retailers  who,  it  said,  flouted  this  code.  The 
names  of  such  retailers  were  circulated  on  red 
cards,  and  the  practice  came  to  be  known  as 
“red  carding.”  Many  of  the  finest  stores  in  the 
country  were  “red  carded”  and  deprived  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  vendors  were  eager  to  sell  them. 

The  Association’s  counsel  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  practice  was  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  anti-trust  laws  and  at  a  meeting  in 
March  1936  the  board  oi  directors  approved  co¬ 
operation  in  the  matter  with  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  A  com¬ 
plaint  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
effectively  broke  up  the  practice. 

All  through  this  period,  under  the  able  direc¬ 
tion  of  Channing  Sweitzer  and  Lew  Hahn,  the 
Association  continued  in  spite  of  budgetary 
stringencies  to  develop  the  various  functional 
groups  and  to  increase  service  to  members  while 
living  within  a  restricted  income. 
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by  ^idents  of  NRMA 
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< 

etail-AV/HEN  I  assumed  the  presidency,  at  the  Asso- 
lilen  ciation’s  29th  annual  convention  in  Janu- 
e  re  ary,  1940,  retailers’  problems  were  grave.  During 
;  ad  the  preparedness  period,  before  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  in  World  War  II,  and  up  to  the 
beer  end  of  my  term  of  office  in  1943,  an  element 
hipsnhat  deepened  the  predicament  was  the  diversion 


FRANK  M.  MAYFIELD 

President,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  St.  Louis 
President,  NRDGA,  1940  to  1943 


:  thf^of  business  away  from  regular  retail  channels. 
193*  This  was  caused  by  the  practices  of  manufac- 
;  the  turers  who  admitted  consumers  to  their  sales- 
5ome  rooms  to  buy  at  less  than  prevailing  retail  prices, 
lion,  wholesalers  who  sold  directly  to  the  public,  and 
?ame  many  banks  and  industrial  concerns  whose  por¬ 
tion.  chasing  agents  bought  for  employees  at  whole- 
Con  sale  prices. 

With  the  institution  of  wartime  price  controls, 
pera-  the  Association,  together  with  the  American  Re¬ 
curb  tail  Federation,  enunciated  a  policy  supporting 
aton  adequate  national  defense,  the  highest  possible 
m  of  purchasing  power  in  keeping  with  defense  needs, 
esses  low  prices,  uncompromising  opposition  to  infla- 
it  re-  tion,  measures  designed  to  increase  production 
ion,’'  and  the  flow  of  goods,  and  opposition  to  price 
e  un-  control  except  as  a  last  resort, 
neni-  The  Association  prepared  and  circulated  a 

from  six-point  Buyers  Pledge  that  was  signed  by  more 
Thf  than  10,000  retail  buyers. 

1  red  At  a  meeting  with  Harriet  Elliot,  head  of  the 
n  as  President’s  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council 
1  the  of  National  Defense,  the  Association  pledged  to 
mer-  fight  unjustified  price  increases  and  to  further 
hem.  the  exchange  of  information  that  would  help 
inion  establish  a  formula  for  arriving  at  equitable  sell- 
man  ing  prices. 

ig  in  Dr.  Jules  Backman,  New  York  University 

d  CO-  economist,  was  retained  by  the  Association  to 
Gen-  investigate  the  control  question.  In  his  report, 
com-  “Wartime  Price  Control  and  the  Retail  Trade,” 
ssion  Dr.  Backman  justified  wartime  price  controls  as 
a  means  of  keeping  a  lid  on  the  wage  and  cost- 
lirec-  of-living  spirals  and  of  alleviating  product 
,  the  scarcities. 

etary  Our  Association  again  asked  its  members  to 
ional  set  aside  one  w’eek  for  selling  the  importance  of 
while  retailing  to  the  public.  The  National  Retail 
Demonstration  Week,  held  in  September,  1940, 

azine  January,  1961 


tied  in  with  the  defense  program.  A  number  of 
governors  and  305  cities  cooperated.  About  2J 
communities  ran  “Mrs.  Typical  Customer”  con¬ 
tests.  A  film  prepared  by  Life  magazine  was 
shown  in  many  cities. 

In  1941  the  event  was  known  as  Retailers  for 
Defense  Week.  More  than  400  communities  took 
part,  as  well  as  chambers  of  commerce,  retail 
merchants’  associations  and  the  radio  and  press. 
In  July,  1942,  when  the  Treasury  Department 
set  itself  the  task  of  selling  a  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  War  Bonds  and  Stamps,  this  effort  had 
the  fullest  cooperation  of  the  Association,  which 
designated  its  National  Retail  Demonstration 
Week  in  September  as  “Retailers  For  Victory” 
program. 

We  adopted  a  resolution  at  our  30th  annual 
convention  in  1941  to  give  financial  aid  to  British 
retailers  and  their  employees,  who  were  bombed 
out  of  shops  and  homes  as  England  fought  for 
her  life.  The  action  was  at  the  request  of  the 
Drapers’  Chamber  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  sought  to  collect  a  million-dollar 
relief  fund. 

The  Association  played  a  large  role  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  National  Consumer-Retailer  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  issued  publications  for  the  instruction 
of  consumers  on  such  subjects  as  informative 
labeling,  selling,  a  consumer-business  program 
in  a  defense  economy,  standard  sizes  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes,  and  other  useful  subjects. 

In  its  efforts  to  hold  down  prices,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  promoted  a  “Month  of  Compliance”  cam¬ 
paign  in  August,  1942,  during  which  stores  all 
over  the  country  participated.  Throughout  the 
period  retailers  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
serve  in  the  public  interest  and  the  capacity  to 
do  so,  and  it  was  a  privilege  to  serve  the 
Association. 
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EDWARD  N.  ALLEN 

President,  Sage-Alien  &  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

President,  NRDGA,  1943  to  1945 

IN  1943  we  entered  the  second  year  of  our 
*  country’s  participation  in  the  World  War.  The 
Association  was  deep  in  the  routine  of  helping 
stores  to  comply  with  the  government  regulations 
that  aimed  to  conserve  manpower  and  materials 
for  the  war  effort  and  to  avert  inflation.  All  of 
the  Association’s  facilities  were  thrown  into  the 
job  of  securing  a  scrupulous  observance  by  stores 
of  the  sometimes  complicated  controls  under 
which  they  had  to  operate. 

We  faced  during  the  year  the  prospect  of  ra¬ 
tioning  of  textile  merchandise.  It  was  averted 
by  the  wholehearted  cooperation  which  retailing 
gave  the  War  Production  Board’s  Declaration  of 
Policy.  This  was  a  voluntary  pledge  not  to  use 
promotions  to  stimulate  demand  for  merchandise, 
but  rather  to  spread  the  idea  that  customers 
should  buy  only  what  they  absolutely  needed, 
should  not  anticipate  their  needs,  and  should 
care  for  and  conserve  what  they  had.  The  re¬ 
sponse  of  retailers  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  the 


Association. 

Meanwhile,  the  Association  had  recommended 
for  more  than  a  year  the  formation  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency  to  direct  available  materials  and 
facilities  into  the  production  of  the  merchandise 
most  essential  for  civilian  use.  The  WPB  estab¬ 
lished  the  Office  of  Civilian  Requirements  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  and  I  served  as  NRDGA’s 
representative  on  its  Retail  Advisory  Committee. 

Another  matter  that  seriously  concerned  us 
was  the  ultimate  disposition  of  wartime  surpluses, 
and  we  drew  up  recommendations  for  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  on  this  subject.  Our  purpose  was 
to  prevent  the  stockpile’s  finding  its  way  into 
“army  and  navy”  stores  of  the  kind  that  had 
flourished  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

T!ie  Postwar  Planning  Committee  of  the 
NRDGA  sponsored  a  meeting,  held  at  Absecon, 
N.  J.  and  known  as  the  Absecon  Conference, 
which  was  attended  by  retailers,  manufacturers, 
government  officials  and  economists.  Out  of  it 
came  valuable  guides  for  postwar  production, 
pricing,  employment  and  distribution. 

The  Association  urged  retailers  to  get  im¬ 
provement  plans  under  way  just  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  w'ar.  In  order  to  measure  the 
contribution  retailers  could  make  in  the  recon¬ 
version  period,  we  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to 
members  on  which  they  showed  the  dollar  value 
of  their  plans  for  improvements,  expansions  and 
alterations.  We  also  distributed  a  brochure  called 
“Plan  for  Local  Forecasts  as  the  Basis  for  Post¬ 
war  Planning,”  prepared  by  our  Postwar  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  brochure  supplied  a  program  by 
means  of  which  retailers  could  be  sure  of  having 
a  voice  in  the  economic  planning  in  their 
communities. 
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BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

Ex-President,  Namm-Loeser's, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
President,  NRDGA,  1945-1947 


/^NE  of  the  biggest  national  campaigns  eva 
undertaken  by  the  Association  was  thel 
launching,  in  1945,  of  its  Veterans  Employment 
Program,  designed  to  reintegrate  one  and  a  half 
million  returning  war  veterans  into  civilian  life.' 
The  .issociation  anticipated  a  pent-up  demand 
for  consumer  goods,  and  discerning  little  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  veteran  to  enter  retailing,  focused  its 
reintegration  program  around  the  local  retailer 
as  representing  “home  town”  to  the  returning 
veteran. 

The  plan  dealt  with  job  analysis,  an  attractive 
presentation  to  veterans  about  their  future  in  r^ 
tailing,  cooperation  with  schools  and  colleges  and 
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Ihe  coordination  of  efforts  with  military  and 

iTOvernment  branches.  A  booklet,  “Adding  the 
v^eteran  to  Your  Payroll,”  was  sent  to  member 
stores.  A  monthly  bulletin  kept  everyone  in- 
ormcd  of  progress  in  the  campaign.  The  Asso- 
ialion  also  published  a  manual,  “Your  Store 
ind  the  Returning  Veteran,”  which  covered  vir- 
ually  every  phase  of  the  problem. 

{■  In  support  of  its  program,  the  Association  co- 
|i>rdiiiated  a  vast  publicity  program,  including 
newspaper  and  magazine  publicity,  store  promo¬ 
tion  and  paid  advertising  allotted  from  the  bud¬ 
get  of  each  store  participating  in  the  program. 

By  September,  1945,  the  War  Production 
Board  had  revoked  many  wartime  regulations, 
but  too-rigid  price  controls  continued,  with  the 
result  that  production  of  many  lower-priced  lines 
of  merchandise  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

Robert  Seidel,  of  the  Association’s  Committee 
on  Government  Regulations,  was  an  indefatig¬ 
able  opponent  of  the  OPA  on  its  pricing  policies. 
With  his  help  and  the  help  of  a  number  of  mem¬ 
ber  stores,  as  well  as  the  Association  of  Buying 
Offices,  the  Association  sponsored  an  exhibit  to 
show  how  OPA  price  regulations  were  preventing 
ihe  production  of  much-needed  merchandise. 
The  exhibit  was  unveiled  before  the  press  in 
New  York  and  was  then  set  up  in  Washington 
for  the  information  of  Congress.  Scores  of  con- 
^gressmen  and  senators  visited  the  exhibit.  It 
Ishowed  actual  merchandise  OPA  regulations  were 
forcing  out  of  production,  while  allowing  in¬ 
creased  prices  to  new  manufacturers  of  goods  of 
I  inferior  quality.  These  inconsistencies  produced 
I  a  dramatic  effect,  which  the  Association  incor- 
fporated  in  a  booklet  entitled,  “The  Consumer 
puffers.”  Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  booklet 
iwere  sent  to  consumer  organizations. 

I  A  letter  addressed  to  me  by  President  Truman 
at  the  Association’s  annual  convention  in  1946, 
hailed  the  Association  for  its  program  contrib¬ 
uting  to  rapid  turnover  and  increased  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  He  urged  the  Association  to  continue  this 
program  as  a  means  for  ushering  in  “an  un¬ 
precedented  prosperity.” 

On  April  23,  1946  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
White  House  to  organize  the  retailers  of  America 
in  support  of  the  President’s  Famine  Relief  Cam¬ 
paign  to  feed  a  starving  Europe.  The  conserva¬ 
tion  of  food  was  an  important  peg  of  the  drive. 
*The  Association’s  “Famine  Booklet”  and  a  press 
book  containing  suggested  ads  were  sent  to  1,744 
daily  newspapers.  Fact  sheets  were  sent  to 
women’s  page  editors  in  all  cities  where  local 
committees  were  functioning.  Ninety  key  cities 
bad  local  committees.  Advertising  scrapbooks 


of  sample  pages  represented  almost  five  million 
lines  of  advertising  paid  for  by  America’s  retail¬ 
ers.  One  goal  of  the  campaign  was  to  obtain 
pledges  from  30  million  American  housewives  to 
conserve  foods,  fat  and  oils. 

The  Planning  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
board  of  directors  to  study  means  for  improving 
the  Association’s  usefulness  to  the  trade,  made 
four  basic  recommendations  which  were  carried 
out  successfully  in  the  organization’s  early  post¬ 
war  program :  ( 1 )  to  develop  public  relations 
through  the  Association,  (2)  to  help  stores’  em¬ 
ployee  relations  problems,  (3)  to  expand  the 
Merchandising  Division,  and  (4)  to  promote 
closer  relations  with  local  associations  so  that 
our  work  could  become  more  effective  at  the 
local  level. 


CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS 

President  and  General  Manager, 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
President,  NRDGA,  1949  to  1951 

The  first  50  years  of  NRMA  are  now  a  record 
in  the  book  of  history.  Oiu-  immediate  con¬ 
cern  must  be  the  goals  and  challenges  of  tomor¬ 
row,  and  tomorrow  is  today. 

When  the  record  of  the  next  50  years  is  written 
it  will  reflect  the  kind  and  quality  of  leadership 
we  have  provided  for  our  members  in  the  rapid¬ 
ly  changing  world  of  consumer  goods  distribu¬ 
tion.  There  are  many  challenges  to  be  met  and 
important  goals  to  strive  for  in  the  weeks, 
months,  and  years  ahead.  Let  us  examine  some 
of  these  challenges  we  face: 

The  challenge  of  our  free  world  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  communists. 

The  challenge  of  continued  sales  growth  at 
a  good,  fair  profit. 

The  challenge  of  rising  costs,  taxation, 
shrinking  margins,  and  discount  com¬ 
petition. 

The  challenge  of  the  always  present  climate 
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Only  from 
Magnavox 


SPECTACULAR  27"*  ALL-INCLUSIVE  STEREO  THEATRE— All  the  latest  Magnavox  electronic  achieve¬ 
ments  in  magnificent  furniture;  27"  Chromatic  TV;  FM/AM  radio;  famous  Imperial  Record 
Player  that  lets  records  and  Diamond  stylus  last  a  lifetime  of  normal  play.  In  fine  woods,  5795. 


Now,  sell  pictures  almost  half-again  as 
large  as  today’s  23"  sets  ...  in  cabinets 
that  take  up  no  more  wall  space ! 


of  picture,  they  have  alxjut  130  square  inches  more  than 
widely  publicized  new  23"  models.  The  huge  screen.  <i|in' 
filtered  for  increased  picture  depth  and  clarity,  makes  a  Im 
taking  difference  in  realism.  .Available  in  a  complete  line  of. 
styles — ranging  from  the  .Spectacular  .Stereo  Theatre  27  (l()\' 
a  27"  console — they  give  Magnavox  dealers  another  big,  < om 
tivc  advantage  .  .  .  another  exclusive  profit  opportunity. 


Magnavox,  who  pioneered  the  phenomenally  successful  Stereo  Thea¬ 
tre,  now  brings  Magnavox  dealers  another  great  Magna’  ox  exclusive!  27" 
TV’  models  at  prices  of  comparable  23"  sets!  With  400  square  inches 


SPECTACULAR  27 — Magnapower  Gold  Seal 
Chassis,  3  Magnavox  High  Fidelity  Sficak- 
ers.  Chromatic  optical  filter,  several  beau¬ 
tiful  finishes.  In  mahogany,  5359.50. 


THE  SPECTACULAR  PLAYHOUSE  27  with  separate 
FMradio, 4  Magnavox  high  fidelity  spieakers,  Mag¬ 
napower  Gold  Seal  Chassis,  Chromatic  filter. 
In  selected  fine  woods.  In  mahogany,  5399.50. 


THE  SPECTACULAR  PLAYHOUSE  27  in 

traditional  stvling.  In  mahogany, 
5419.50. 

*  Diagonal  measyn 
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another  reason  why 
Vlagnavox  is  the 
ndustry’s  most 
3rohtable  franchise! 


OPTIONAL  MAQNAVOX  REMOTE  TUNING  FOR  EXTRA  PROFITS  I 

Available  with  all  mtxlels  shown  below,  it  gives  “at  the  set"  con¬ 
trol  from  anywhere  in  room.  Fits  in  hand,  yet  lets  viewer  select 
channels,  adjust  volume  or  turn  set  on  or  off  from  his  easy  chair. 
FM  RADIO  DOUBLES  LISTENING  PLEASURE.  (Included  on  all 
.Spectacular  Playhouse  models.)  Operates  inde|x‘ndently  when 
TV  is  turned  off.  Brings  to  F.\I  music  a  tonal  quality  far  superior 
to  average  F.\I  radio  because  it  uses  acoustically  perfected 
.Magnavox  cabinet  and  all  4  Magnavox  high  fidelity  speakers. 


reasons  why  the  Magnavox  Way  is  the 
industry's  most  profitable  franchise 


1.  Magnavox  limits  (hr  inimlxT 
ol'dralrrs  in  rarh  markri. 

2.  Ihc  top  M.ignaxox  dralrrs 
range  from  SI(Xt.<KH)  lo 

at  full  list  and  full  profit. 

3.  Magnavox  providt's  proHt  mar¬ 
gins  up  to  high<‘r  than  com- 
(X'tition. 

4.  Magn.ivox  guards  ymr  mar¬ 
gins  against  discounters — no  vi¬ 
cious  price-cutting. 


5.  Magnavox  list  prices — actual 
selling  prices — are  from  20^J  to 

lower  than  comparable  mexJ* 
els  in  other  brands. 

6.  Magnavox  is  the  prestige  line 
that  sells  in  volume. 

7.  PrcKlucl  sii|x*riority,  demon¬ 
strable  performance,  style  selec¬ 
tion  and  value  mak<*  Magnavox 
outs<’ll  all  other  brands  in  fran¬ 
chised  ston*s. 
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of  political  expediency. 

The  challenge  of  unanimity  of  purpose 
within  our  industry. 

The  challenge  of  interesting  youth  in  the 
opportunities  of  our  industry. 

The  challenge  of  the  revolution  taking  place 
in  the  distribution  of  consumer  goods. 

The  challenge  of  tradition  versus  progress 
and  exploration. 

The  challenge  of  leadership  and  all  it  must 
accomplish. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  challenges  which  must 
be  met.  It  is  no  time  for  fuzzy  thinking.  No 
longer  can  we  be  content  to  let  tradition  influ¬ 
ence  our  decisions,  because  the  pace  is  a  fast 
one  and  today’s  problems  must  be  solved  by 
today’s  methods,  not  those  of  50  years  ago. 

I  can  visualize  the  department  store  of  to¬ 
morrow  with  changes  in  physical  layout  which 
by  today’s  standard  would  be  considered  un¬ 
orthodox.  It  is  conceivable  that  certain  low  profit 
departments  would  find  themselves  no  longer  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  main  floor.  It  is  possible  that  sales 
per  square  foot  should  be  eliminated  from  our 
Controllers’  Congress  report  and  sales  per  lineal 


foot  of  counter  space  substituted.  Perhaps  we 
should,  in  the  face  of  continuing  rising  costs, 
place  more  emphasis  on  those  departments  which 
return  to  us  a  higher  profit  ratio.  We  should  gear 
our  operations  to  the  missile  age  and  take  full 
advantage  of  electronic  data  processing.  We 
should  strengthen  our  position  in  the  central 
business  districts  by  aggressive  civic  action,  mak¬ 
ing  our  main  stores  as  modern  as  our  branches 
and  our  downtown  business  districts  as  attrac¬ 
tive  as  shopping  centers  and  malls. 

We  must  strengthen  our  position  as  an  indus¬ 
try  in  local,  state,  and  national  government.  We 
must  not  be  afraid  to  get  into  politics  and  voice 
our  opinions  based  on  sound  judgment.  We 
should  always  impress  our  elected  officials  with 
the  size,  importance,  and  economic  influence  on 
our  society  of  the  consumer  goods  industry.  We 
should  also  strive  for  continuing  cooperation  and 
mutual  understanding  with  our  suppliers. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  but  space  does 
not  permit,  so  in  ending  these  brief  words  let 
me  say: 

The  success  of  our  industry  irrevocably  will 
depend  on  the  quality  of  our  leadership  today, 
for  in  our  business  “Tomorrow  Is  Today!” 
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GEORGE  HANSEN 

President,  Conrad  &  Chandler,  Inc.,  Boston 
President,  NRDGA,  1951  to  1953 

INURING  my  term  of  office,  1951-1953,  the 
Association  gave  priority  to  protecting  re¬ 
tailers  from  impractical  regulations  in  govern¬ 
ment  controls.  These  efforts  to  guide  the  policy 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  occupied  the 
staff  virtually  full  time. 

Control  activities  reached  a  critical  stage  on 
the  issue  of  cost  absorption  in  price  control  when 
manufacturers  were  allowed  a  15  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  floor  coverings  prices  while  retailers 
were  required  to  pass  the  increase  through  on  a 
straight  dollars-and-cents  basis. 


Together  with  the  Retail  Industry  Committee, 
the  Association  fought  the  development  as  one 
which  threatened  the  whole  historical  concept  of 
the  markup.  The  fight  against  cost  absorption, 
and  against  other  inequities  which  ignored  rising  | 
retail  expenses,  was  led  by  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  ■ 
chairman  of  the  Association’s  Emergency  Gov¬ 
ernment  Controls  Committee.  The  passage  of  I 
the  Herlong  Amendment  to  the  Defense  Produc- ' 
tion  Act  assured  retailers  that  prices  would  be 
controlled  by  the  application  of  pre-Korean  War 
percentage  markups  as  a  point  of  departure. 

The  Credit  Management  Division  succeeded 
in  keeping  charge  accounts  out  of  control  re¬ 
strictions. 

A  questionnaire  distributed  to  members  in 
August,  1951,  showed  they  valued  Association 
services  in  the  following  order:  services  to  help 
them  run  their  stores  better;  work  on  legislation 
directly  affecting  retailing;  public  relations,  and 
action  on  broad  issues. 

The  work  of  the  Washington  office  expanded, 
under  the  direction  of  John  Hazen,  and  the  Re¬ 
tail  Delivery  Group  was  absorbed  by  the  Store 
Management  Group  under  George  Plant. 

In  1952,  after  many  months  of  research, 
.Stores  published  a  pioneering  report  on  simpli-  I 
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filed  selling  that  greatly  stimulated  the  change¬ 
over  to  self-selection  fixturing  and  systems  sim¬ 
plification.  The  Store  Management  and  Visual 
Merchandising  Groups  contributed  further  ex- 
1  perience  and  data  to  the  program. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Personnel  Group,  the 
t  Public  Relations  Committee  distributed  nearly 
three  million  booklets  presenting  the  great  op¬ 
portunities  of  careers  in  retailing. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  completely  revised 
the  Standard  Expense  Accounting  Manual  in 
order  to  make  feasible  a  system  of  production 
unit  accounting  for  stores  of  all  sizes. 

In  a  Boston  speech  in  1952,  I  said  that  crea- 
p  tive  merchandising  was  confronted  with  the  task 
of  tapping  consumers’  vast  “discretionary  spend¬ 
ing  power”  to  help  open  up  new  consumption 
f  frontiers.  The  Association  set  up  a  committee, 
\  headed  by  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  to  plan  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  place  stores  in  readiness  to  sell 

[the  full  production  of  America’s  plants  once  de¬ 
fense  production  slackened. 

During  the  year,  320  top  retailers  contributed 
i  their  time  and  effort  to  the  work  of  NRMA’s 
f  various  committees.  The  Washington  office  re- 
*  ported  that  in  1952  NRMA  representatives  con- 


feired  with  government  agencies  on  250  occa¬ 
sions,  participated  in  12  government  hearings, 
and  were  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  11 
bills  in  Congress. 

Though  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
yielded  to  inflationary  pressures  and  permitted 
a  general  freight  rate  rise,  it  upheld  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  its  fight  against  a  number  of  proposals 
to  increase  express  rates,  and  the  Traffic  Group 
also  prevailed  upon  the  railroads  to  reconsider 
a  proposed  33  per  cent  increase  on  millinery. 

The  Men’s  Wear  Manual,  a  cooperative  project 
of  the  Merchandising  Division,  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Merchants  Association,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  December  1952. 

Among  the  many  satisfactions  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  presidency  is  the  opportunity  to  meet  and 
talk  to  fellow  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  outside  the  United  States  as  well.  Gordon 
Dakins  and  I  went  on  a  speaking  tour  for  the 
Association  which  carried  us  as  far  as  the  West 
Coast.  I  also  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  British  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Oxford  University,  and  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  Association  at  the  Paris  Fair  of  1952. 
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WADE  G.  McCARGO 

Walker  Scott  Company,  San  Diego 
Formerly  President,  McCargo-Baldwin  Co. 
President,  NRDGA,  1953  to  1955 

THE  Association  contributed  a  milestone  to 
■  the  advancement  of  retailing  in  1953  with  the 
establishment  of  a  committee  of  200  member  re¬ 
tailers  under  the  chairmanship  of  Malcolm  P. 
McNair  of  Harvard  to  draft  peacetime  plans  for 
the  economy  after  the  signing  of  a  truce  in  the 
Korean  War. 

The  group,  known  as  the  Committee  on  Dy¬ 
namic  Retailing  in  the  Modern  Economy,  because 
of  the  complexity  of  its  field  of  study,  funneled 


the  work  into  nine  areas,  believing  each  might 
provide  one  point  at  which  to  stimulate  a  vast 
surge  in  consumption.  These  areas  were  retail 
distribution,  merchandising  and  sales  promotion, 
regional  shopping,  downtown  rehabilitation,  per¬ 
sonnel  training,  simplified  selling,  improved  op¬ 
eration  methods  and  government  relations  and 
foreign  trade. 

The  committee  tried  to  find  a  means  for  un¬ 
leashing  the  consumer’s  vast  discretionary  spend¬ 
ing  power.  Its  report,  “Dynamic  Retailing  in 
the -Modern  Economy,”  which  was  published  as 
a  book  by  the  Association,  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  and  its  impact  directly  influenced  the  growth 
of  simplified  selling,  the  development  of  branch 
stores  and  suburban  shopping  centers,  and  the 
movement  to  rehabilitate  downtown  areas  and 
restore  them  to  their  traditional  importance. 

During  the  two  years  I  was  in  office,  depression 
predictions  were  rife.  J.  Gordon  Dakins  and  I 
logged  75,000  miles  traveling  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  to  counteract  these  dire  predictions.  We  had 
the  honor  of  dubbing  these  calamity-howlers 
“prophets  of  gloom”  and  everywhere  we  went  we 
tried  to  rally  merchants  to  the  cause  of  creative 
selling.  I  was  gratified  to  witness  a  definite  turn 
in  the  tide  and  NRMA  enjoyed  one  of  its  best 
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Comes  spring  and  the  croci  are  pushing  their  valiant  little 


Put  more 


heads  up  through  the  snow. 


And  you  are  pushing  your  valiant  little  head  up  through 


the  inventory  to  hear  how’s  business. 


We  will  tell  you  now  how  business  can  be  better.  Be  sure 


spring 
in  your 
spring  line 


“Sanforized-Plus”  is  on  your  wash-and-wear  labels. 

Customers  are  inclined  to  take  a  very  skeptical  attitude 
toward  wash-and-wear.  They  want  to  know  what  kind  of 
wash-and-wear. 

Unless  they  find  assurance  on  the  label',  they  will  turn  the 
eye  of  a  shopworn  herring  on  you. 
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Stock  “Sanforized-Plus”  merchandise  and  you  will  be  bathed 
in  sunshine. 

Because  your  customers  will  know  (and  we’ll  keep  telling 
them  in  national  magazines  and  big  city  newspapers)  that 
“Sanforized-Plus”  wash-and-wear  is  tested  not  one  but  five 
«ays  and  proved  to  be  excellent  ...  in  smoothness  after 
washing,  shrinkage  control,  crease  recovery,  tensile  strength 
and  tear  strength. 

Of  course,  you  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Put  the  best  merchandise  on  your  racks  and  spring  will  be 
bountiful.  Best,  of  course,  means  “Sanforized-Plus.” 


(^NFORim^l^ 


Cluett.  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  permits  use  of  its  trademark  "Sanforized- 
Plus”  only  on  fabrics  which  meet  this  company’s  established  standards 
for  shrinkaRe  and  wash-and-wear  [x?rformance.  Fabrics  bearing  the 
trademark  "Sanforized"  or  "Sanforized-Plus"  will  not  shrink  more  than 
1 9c  by  the  Government’s  standard  test . 
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years.  Membership  participation,  for  one  thing, 
was  at  an  all-time  high  and  1  felt  the  change  in 
the  business  climate  one  of  the  outstanding  ac¬ 
complishments  of  my  term  of  ofl&ce. 

The  dogged  eight-year  task  of  the  Association’s 
Technical  Committee  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
protect  the  retailer  and  consumer  from  the  danger 
of  inflammable  fabrics  bore  fruit  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  Federal  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  It 
required  manufacturers  to  adhere  to  certain 
standards  and  to  testify  that  their  products  had 
been  tested  for  inflammability.  The  committee 
not  only  drafted  the  legislation,  but  developed 
the  testing  methods  involved. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee,  two  more  groups,  clothing  and  corset 
and  brassiere  manufacturers,  adopted  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  basic  trade  provisions,  while  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee,  after  three  years’  work,  won 
over  the  American  Standards  Association  to  the 
publication  of  rayon  and  acetate  standards,  pro¬ 
viding  a  set  of  51  end-use  characteristics  of  fab¬ 
rics  containing  at  least  50  per  cent  of  rayon  or 
acetate  fibers. 

In  my  official  capacity  as  president  of  the 
Association,  I  talked  with  many  merchants  in 


Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  France  about  means 
for  removing  difficulties  in  the  buying  and  im¬ 
porting  of  merchandise  for  sale  in  department 
stores,  thereby  stimulating  international  trade. 
It  is  a  measure  of  the  growing  influence  of  our 
.Association  that  in  Paris,  during  these  trips,  I 
was  decorated  by  the  French  Government  as  a 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  as  an  officer 
of  the  Commercial  Order  of  Merit. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  made  a  monumental 
contribution  to  the  trade  with  the  publication  of 
its  Expense  Center  Accounting  Manual,  which 
provided  a  new  system  of  expense  measurement 
paralleling  cost  accounting  in  the  manufacturing 
fields. 

A  greatly  enlarged  version  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  annual  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results  provided  data  for  306  de¬ 
partment  breakdowns,  compared  to  112  for  the 
previous  year.  For  the  first  time,  data  was  pro¬ 
cessed  by  electronic  computation. 

Inter-industry  meetings  initiated  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  helped  to  achieve  earlier 
market  openings  in  women’s  apparel  lines,  a 
longer  selling  season  for  swim  suits  and  better 
styling  in  furs. 
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PHILIP  M.  TALBOTT 

National  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Formerly  Senior  Vice  President,  Woodward  &  Lothrop 
President,  NRDGA,  1955  to  1957 

TO  serve  as  president  of  a  great  national  asso- 
*  ciation  is  a  rare  privilege.  It  was  with  this 
knowledge  that  I  assumed  the  presidency  of 
NRDGA  in  January  1955,  aware  that  my  task 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  time  and  travel 
and  the  full  employment  of  whatever  leadership 
abilities  I  possessed.  When  my  two-year  term 
came  to  an  end,  I  realized  that,  although  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  post  were  many,  the  coop¬ 
eration  I  received  from  the  board  of  directors 


and  the  membership  and  the  loyal,  devoted  and 
efficient  help  of  Gordon  Dakins  and  the  fine  staff 
in  New  York  and  Washington  and  on  the  West  1 
Coast  had  made  my  work  infinitely  easier. 

My  two  years  in  office  were  years  of  transi- 1 
tion,  as  all  years  are  for  a  craft  that  thrives  on 
change.  The  rapid  growth  in  population  had 
brought  with  it  the  enormous  development  ®  1 
suburbs  and  suburban  shopping  centers.  Too 
many  retailers,  I  felt,  were  being  carried  away 
by  suburban  development  and  forgetting,  at  least 
to  a  degree,  the  importance  of  our  downtown 
areas,  the  heart  of  all  business  enterprises.  I 
felt  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  bring 
sharply  into  focus  the  fact  that,  although  sub¬ 
urban  development  in  the  retail  field  was  impor¬ 
tant,  the  downtown  areas  of  our  cities  still  pos¬ 
sessed  great  potential. 

I  made  many  speeches  on  this  subject  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country.  The  press  of  the  nation 
was  generous  in  the  space  they  devoted  to  this 
crusade,  and  many  writers  began  to  refer  to  me 
as  “Mr.  Downtown” —  an  accolade,  of  course, 
that  I  did  not  deserve. 

The  sharp  reversal  in  attention  to  our  down¬ 
town  areas  was  due  primarily  to  the  scores  of 
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leading  retailers  who,  sensing  the  dangerous 
trend,  began  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  down¬ 
town  areas  of  their  cities.  The  fine  work  of  the 
Association’s  Downtown  Development  Commit¬ 
tee  and  its  far-thinking  chairman,  the  late  Sidney 
R.  Baer,  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  did  much  to 
bring  the  importance  of  our  downtown  areas  into 
proper  focus. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  impossible  to  capsul< 
two  exciting  years  into  a  few  words,  and  I  can 
mention  here  only  a  few  of  our  1955-57  projects. 
The  creation  of  the  Retail  Research  Institute  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  significant.  Isadore 
Pizitz,  president  of  Pizitz  of  Birmingham,  was 
,  its  first  chairman,  and  it  was  the  successful  fund¬ 
raising  program  he  organized  that  made  the  Insti¬ 
tute  a  reality.  In  the  past  five  years,  the  Retail 
Research  Institute  has  carried  on  basic  research 
of  great  value  to  the  retail  trade,  particularly  in 
the  fields  of  store  organization  and  automation. 

The  Careers  in.  Retailing  program  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  1956  under  the  able  leadership  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Schlesinger  of  Allied  Stores  Corporation. 
Mr.  Schlesinger  proved  to  be  the  driving  force 
that  such  a  program  needed. 

Important  developments  in  the  field  of  credit 
selling  techniques  were  also  coming  to  the  fore¬ 
front  of  retail  attention  when  I  took  office  in 
1955.  Revolving  credit  and  the  addition  of 
service  charges  to  delinquent  accounts  were  two 
and  of  the  new  concepts.  And  in  1956  The  J.  L. 
stafi  Hudson  Company  offered  the  first  program  that 
West  combined  features  of  the  regular  30-day  charge 
account  and  the  revolving  credit  account, 
ansi-  In  many  other  areas,  too,  the  Association  was 
!S  on  privileged  to  serve  as  the  focal  point  of  develop- 
had  ments  in  the  field  of  retailing.  I  cannot  enumer- 
it  of  ate  them  all,  but,  to  mention  a  few,  we  gave  much 
Too  attention  to  the  simplification  of  import  business; 
away  we  began  the  work  of  extending  L-22  end-use 
least  standards  to  all  textiles;  and,  through  the  good 
town  work  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  there  was  a 
!S.  1  sizable  increase  in  the  number  of  stores  using 
^ring  the  system  of  Expense  Center  Accounting  that 
sub-  the  Congress  had  first  presented  to  retailing  in 
npor-  1954. 

pus-  In  every  year  of  the  Association’s  history,  it 
has  made  important  contributions  to  the  craft.  I 
van-  know  that  I  have  failed  to  mention  many  fine 
ation  programs  that  were  inaugurated  during  my  two 
I  this  years  in  office,  but  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
o  me  read  this  brief  article  will  realize  from  their  own 
lurse,  experience  that  NRMA  is  looked  upon  as  an  out¬ 
standing  organization  from  which  great  things 
lown-  are  expected.  I  know  that  it  has  lived  up  to  these 
es  of  expectations. 


RICHARD  H.  RICH 

Presideni,  Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta 
President,  NRDGA,  1957  to  1958 

QINCE  the  first  group  of  retailers  met  together 
^  to  form  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  year  1911,  retailing  and  the  entire 
economy  have  benefited  greatly  and  progressive¬ 
ly  from  the  influence  of  this  fine  organization 
and  the  lasting  contributions  which  it  has  made 
to  our  craft. 

The  two  years  of  my  presidency  are  memor¬ 
able  to  me  for  the  personal  contacts  which  were 
made  at  close  range  with  colleagues  in  merchan¬ 
dising,  many  friends  whom  I  learned  to  know 
better.  In  addition,  my  position  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  to  see  for  the  first  time,  and  at  close 
range,  just  how  this  great  organization  functions. 
And,  of  course,  I  will  always  call  to  mind  the 
three  weeks  spent  in  a  swing  around  the  country. 
During  this  tour,  I  visited  many  fine  stores  and 
exchanged  ideas  with  many  of  the  well-known 
merchants  of  the  great  cities  of  our  nation. 

During  these  two  years,  economic  progress 
was  a  little  slow  and  unsettled.  In  1957,  there 
was  considerable  talk  of  a  recession,  and  the 
position  we  took  was  that  it  would  be  rather 
spotty,  slight,  more  pronounced  in  some  cities 
than  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  Happily,  this  prediction  proved  to  be  true. 

The  recession  actually  started  in  1957.  We 
found  ourselves  in  it  before  we  realized  it.  The 
recovery  started  in  late  spring,  1958,  but  the 
signs  were  not  apparent  and,  therefore,  we  did 
not  recognize  it  until  late  summer. 

The  year  1958  managed  to  set  a  high  water¬ 
mark  for  retailing  by  virtue  of  a  fractional  gain 
over  1957.  This  was  not  a  bad  performance  for 
a  recession  year. 

During  my  tenure  we  voted  to  change  the 
horse-and-buggy  name  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  to  the  more  meaningful  and 
up-to-date  name  of  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association.  The  change  was  made  official  at  the 
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E-Z  ADDS  STILL  MORE  STYLE 


TO  ITS  PROVEN 


LINE  OF  KNIT  OUTERWEAR 


Here's  a  new  high  in  E-Z  sales  appeal!  Style  plus 
quality  at  a  price  few  customers  can  resist.  All 
top  quality  construction  and  finish.  Most  popular 
vat-dyed  wash-fast  colors.  Finest  2-ply  mercerized 
cotton.  Clearly  sized  by  child’s  weight.  Nationally 
advertised.  Backed  by  two  famous  seals  of  approval. 
For  profit,  you  take  it  from  there!  For  all  your 
underwear,  sleepwear  and  hosiery  needs  look  to  E-Z. 


\ 


I 


annual  convention  held  in  January,  1958.  The 
Association  continued  its  rate  of  growth,  which 
was  pleasing  to  me,  and  added  to  its  membership 
a  number  of  outstanding  stores.  This  added  in¬ 
finite  strength  and,  in  addition,  the  new  stores 
furnished  representatives  to  our  boards.  Their 
fresh  viewpoints  and  approaches  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  the  NRMA. 

During  these  years,  we  greatly  enlarged  our 
program  for  the  smaller  stores  in  the  NRMA. 
Prior  to  1957,  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  was 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Leonard  Mongeon. 
He  was  able  to  devote  only  half  of  his  time  to 
this  activity,  however,  because  he  also  served 
the  Association  as  manager  of  the  Traffic  Group. 

Seymour  Helfant  was  added  to  the  staff  and 
given  the  sole  responsibility  of  serving  as  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Smaller  .Stores  Division.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Mongeon  began  to  devote  his  full  time  to 
servicing  the  Traffic  Group.  The  new  program 
of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  has  included  such 
items  as:  top  management  seminars  at  New  York 
University;  more  comprehensive  advice  for  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  successful  operation  of  the  smaller 


store;  intensive  study  of  smaller  store  tax  prob¬ 
lems;  and  emphasis  on  more  how-to-do-it  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  Smaller  Stores  Exchange,  the 
monthly  periodical  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division. 

During  my  years  in  office  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  launched  its  group  life 
insurance  program  for  members.  The  plan  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  fine  addition  to  the  servicq^s 
rendered  by  NRMA  to  the  membership  by  pro¬ 
viding  valuable,  low-cost  coverage,  particularly 
for  smaller  store  members  who  may  otherwise 
be  unable  to  obtain  any  form  of  group  life 
insurance. 

As  of  July  1,  1960  almost  $13  million  of  cov¬ 
erage  was  outstanding.  At  that  date  a  total  of 
354  stores  participated  in  the  plan  on  behalf  of 
almost  4,000  of  their  employees.  During  the 
year  1959  alone,  the  Trust  paid  out  over 
$145,000  in  death  claims. 

I  offer  my  best  wishes  for  the  continued  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion.  May  it  continue  to  be  in  a  position  to  fulfill 
its  role  of  leadership  and  promote  the  best 
interests  of  our  economy. 
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GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

President,  NRMA,  1958  to  7959 

I  HAD  the  honor  to  serve  as  the  first  president 
■  of  the  newly-named  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  when  the  47th  annual  convention  in 
January,  1958,  voted  unanimously  to  change  the 
title  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  were  reluctant  to  part  with  a  name  so 
invested  with  tradition,  but  everyone  agreed  it 
was  necessary  to  describe  the  Association  more 
accurately. 

A  constant  preoccupation  of  the  Association 
throughout  my  term  of  office  was  to  re-instill 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  American 


economy  as  the  country  struggled  to  cast  off  a  I 
developing  recession.  t 

I  availed  myself  of  every  possible  opportunity  | 
to  sound  this  theme.  As  one  of  a  group  of  sales 
executives,  I  advised  retail  salespeople  how  best 
to  recruit  customers  on  a  closed-circuit  television 
program  seen  by  50,000  persons  in  54  cities. 

Following  this  theme,  I  urged  NRMA  mem¬ 
bers  to  demonstrate  confidence  in  the  economy 
by  not  postponing  their  expansion  and  moderni¬ 
zation  plans  and  encouraged  them  to  maintain 
inventory  at  practical  levels.  These  moves  were 
part  of  the  12-point  program  NRMA’s  board  of 
directors  drew  up  to  combat  the  recession. 

One  of  NRMA’s  great  achievements  in  1958 
was  the  launching  of  Careers  in  Retailing  Week. 

It  marked  the  first  time  that  any  industry  had  1 
embarked  on  a  national  industrywide  campaign 
to  sell  careers  in  its  field.  The  Careers  in  Retail¬ 
ing  Committee  was  headed  by  Theodore  Schles- 
inger,  then  vice  president  and  now  president  of 
Allied  Stores  Corp.  George  A.  Scott,  president  of 
the  Walker  Scott  Co.,  and  a  vice  president  of 
NRMA,  had  charge  of  the  Week. 

Membership  in  the  Association  increased  by 
2,200  stores  during  1958.  Much  of  the  rise  was 
attributed  to  heightened  interest  in  the  NRMA’s 
activities  by  variety  stores.  '  | 

During  the  year,  the  all-purpose  or  optional  I 
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i  charge  account  was  the  chief  subject  of  study 
and  discussion  in  the  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  and  among  many  store  principals.  Its  gradu¬ 
al  adoption  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  credit 
i  relationship  between  stores  and  their  customers, 
iri ,  .  .  The  Traffic  Group’s  long  fight  against  the 

!  three  per  cent  transportation  tax  ended  in  vic¬ 
tory  when  the  tax  was  repealed  effective  August 
1,  1958.  .  .  .  Members  demonstrated  how  quick 
I  was  their  response  on  matters  of  national  im¬ 
portance  when  their  protests  against  the  Post¬ 
master  General’s  proposal  to  institute  a  penalty 
on  postage-due  mail  resulted  in  abandonment  of 
I  the  plan. 

f  The  Retail  Research  Institute’s  study  on  store 
organization,  the  first  major  one  since  1927, 
^  made  the  key  point  that  selling  had  grown  so 
important  as  a  function  that  it  became  necessary 
for  buying  to  become  a  staff  operation. 

]  The  Association  was  fortunate,  during  my 
;  term,  in  having  the  help  of  so  many  capable 
persons.  I  wish,  particularly,  to  compliment 
NRMA’s  fine  staff,  under  the  leadership  of  J. 
Gordon  Dakins.  We  couldn’t  have  had  more  de¬ 
voted  people  working  for  the  retailers  of  America. 


NATHAN  J.  GOLD 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Gold  &  Company, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

President,  NRMA,  1959  to  1960 

A  LWAYS  service-minded,  the  Association  out- 
did  itself  in  this  respect  in  1959,  embarking 
on  a  long-range  public  relations  program  to  effect 
the  closest  possible  contact  with  consumers  and 
to  project  an  image  of  retailing  as  a  major  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  ripening  of  American  society.  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  retailing 
must  tell  its  story  to  the  general  public — its  cus¬ 
tomers — if  we  are  to  preserve  a  favorable  climate 
in  which  to  do  business  in  future  years. 

The  value  of  a  positive  public  relations  ap¬ 


proach  in  a  number  of  areas  had  not  been  lost 
on  the  Association.  It  was  particularly  active  in 
the  fields  of  downtown  development  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  retailing  careers.  Its  Downtown  De¬ 
velopment  Committee  conducted  clinics  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Detroit  and  published  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  these  clinics  in  booklets  which  consti¬ 
tuted  authoritative  summaries  of  developments 
in  the  field. 

George  A.  Scott,  chairman  of  the  Careers  in 
Retailing  Committee,  made  a  five-city  tour  in  the 
interests  of  the  committee’s  Careers  in  Retailing 
Week.  He  talked  with  hundreds  of  retailers  and 
educators  in  Salt  Lake  City,  New  Orleans,  At¬ 
lanta,  Pittsburgh  and  Hartford.  The  Careers 
Committee  received  two  national  awards  for 
achievement  in  1959,  one  from  the  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  the  other  from  the  Student 
Marketing  Institute. 

At  a  Top  Management  Seminar  held  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  New  York  University,  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division  provided  a  blueprint  for  action 
for  the  next  decade.  The  Division  began  work 
on  one  of  the  most-needed  publications  in  re¬ 
tailing — a  Smaller  Stores  Operation  Manual. 

Savings  to  retailers  brought  about  by  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Traffic  Group  reached  massive  pro¬ 
portions.  The  group  defeated  an  attempt  by  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  to  impose  a  plus  charge 
of  $2  on  less-carload  shipments.  In  proceedings 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it 
prevented  the  imposition  of  a  charge  of  up  to 
87  cents  per  100  pounds  on  railroad  shipments 
of  less  than  5,000  pounds  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country.  An  attempt  by  rail  and  motor  car¬ 
riers  to  limit  liability  for  loss  and  damage  to  a 
maximum  of  S3  per  pound  was  also  defeated,  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  abandoned  a  pro¬ 
posed  five-cent  penalty  for  short  mail. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division’s  annual  Gold 
Awards  for  retail  promotions  produced  such  a 
flow  of  outstanding  examples  of  every  type  of 
promotion  that  it  incorporated  the  best  of  these 
into  a  unique  library  of  visual  training  aids. 

The  publication  of  the  Retail  Research  Insti¬ 
tute’s  study  of  the  organization  of  the  single¬ 
unit  store  had  such  a  wide  impact  on  the  indus¬ 
try  that  a  steering  committee  was  appointed  to 
conduct  a  similar  study  of  multi-unit  stores.  The 
Institute’s  work  in  the  application  of  electronic 
data  processing  to  retailing  led  to  the  adoption 
of  these  new  procedures  by  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  stores.  In  1959,  the  Institute  had  four 
sul)committees  operating  in  the  areas  of  shoe 
control,  vendor  numbering,  accounts  receivable 
and  optical  sensing. 
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GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS  COM¬ 
MITTEE.  Its  current  chairman  is 
Eugene  B.  Sydnor  Jr.  (above), 
president  of  Southern  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores.  Mr.  Sydnor,  who 
has  been  a  state  senator  in 
Virginia,  is  the  sixth  chairman 
of  the  committee. 
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|ky|UCH  has  been  written  in  the  past 
*  •  ■  50  years  about  the  far-sighted¬ 
ness  of  those  who  conceived  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  national  association  for 
retailers.  The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  came  into  being  in 
1911,  but  few  realize  that  it  was  only 
nine  years  later  that  the  officers  of  the 
Association  established  a  Washington 
office,  recognizing  almost  before  any 
other  group  that  the  nation’s  capital 
was  to  play  an  ever-increasing  role 
in  the  affairs  of  business. 

Harold  Young  was  named  the  first 
Washington  representative  of  the 
Association  midway  in  the  last  term 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  The 
country  was  in  the  throes  of  returning 
to  a  peacetime  economy  after  World 
War  I,  which  saw  the  nation  for  the 
first  time  organized  in  an  all-out  war 
effort. 

The  First  Postwar  Crisis.  As  history 
was  to  prove  in  later  years,  the  first 
wave  of  bureaucrats  to  reach  the 
shores  of  the  Potomac,  as  was  the 
case  of  others  that  followed,  were  striv¬ 
ing  to  find  ways  and  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  prices  back  to  normal  from  their 
inflated  wartime  level.  Accusations 
were  being  made  freely  in  Washington 


at  that  time,  with  the  apparent  attempt 
to  pin  the  blame  upon  the  retailer  for 
inflated  prices  of  consumer  goods.  In 
an  unfair  effort  to  find  a  “whipping 
boy,”  Congress  passed  an  act  that 
became  known  as  the  Lever  Law.  This 
law  was  labeled  as  an  anti-profiteering 
measure  and  the  retailer  appeared  to 
be  the  principal  target. 

The  Association’s  work  in  this  area 
proved  to  be  its  first  baptism  of  fire  on 
the  Washington  scene,  and  Mr.  Young 
was  an  able  field  general.  Working 
with  other  groups,  faced  as  retailers 
were  with  the  threat  of  government 
intervention,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  prices,  the  question  eventually 
reached  the  Supreme  Court  where  the 
deliberating  judges  soon  declared  the 
law  unconstitutional. 

After  the  era  of  economic  stress  that 
followed  the  war,  the  country  moved 
into  a  period  in  the  20s  that  has  been 
called  tbe  “quiet  years.”  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  that  the  work  of  the 
Association  in  Washington  began  to 
have  its  initial  impact.  Relationships 
were  developed  with  important  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  the  work  of  the 
Association  on  Capitol  Hill  began  to 
move  forward  in  a  most  effective  man¬ 
ner  —  so  effective,  in  fact,  that  not  a 


single  piece  of  legislation  opposed  by 
the  Association  was  enacted  into  law 
for  almost  a  decade. 

These  early  years  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  expansion  in  business  ac¬ 
tivity,  population,  growth  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  federal  government.  The 
increased  tempo  of  government  activi¬ 
ty  was  noticed  in  the  late  20s,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  “first  hundred  days” 
of  the  first  Roosevelt  Administration 
that  Washington  began  to  step  into  the 
center  of  the  nation’s  economic  pic¬ 
ture.  Emergency  laws  followed  the 
enactment  of  other  emergency  meas¬ 
ures,  as  astute  observers  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  scene  began  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  government  intervention  into 
the  affairs  of  private  business  was  off 
on  a  mad  whirl. 

The  Blue  Eagle  Years.  In  May  of  1933, 
legislation  that  was  to  become  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was 
under  consideration  in  the  Congress. 
The  Association,  realizing  that  the  re¬ 
tail  industry  would  be  brought  under 
the  new  emergency  agency  that  would 
be  created  as  a  result  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  began  to  prepare  for  wbat  would 
follow.  Several  conferences  were 
quickly  called  with  leaders  in  the  in- 
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THE  WASHINGTON  OFFICE.  These  are  the  three  men  under  whose  management  the  NRMA  Wash¬ 
ington  office  has  won  the  respect  of  legislators  and  government  administrators  as  well  as  of 
retailers.  John  Hazen  (left)  became  manager  of  the  Washington  office  in  1944;  was  appointed  vice 
president  for  government  affairs  in  1953.  Before  joining  the  Association,  Mr.  Hazen  had  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  before  that  was  the  publisher  of  a  weekly 
newspaper.  Harold  Young  (center)  established  the  Washington  office  in  1920.  He  was  joined  in 
1933  by  Irving  Fox  (right),  and  the  two  men  were  famous  spokesmen  for  retailing  in  the  NRA 
period  and  again  during  the  period  of  wartime  controls.  Both  died  in  1944. 


John  Hnzon,  Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRMA 


by  dustry  who  assisted  the  Association  in 
law  the  drafting  of  language  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill  under  consideration 
be-  which  w’ould  lessen  the  impact  upon 
ac-  retailing  under  the  enactment  of  the 
por-  “Blue  Eagle”  law.  The  amendment 
The  was  guided  through  Congress  by  Mr. 
tivi-  Young  with  the  assistance  of  promi- 
it  it  nent  retailers  from  all  parts  of  the  na¬ 
ys”  lion.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Irving 
tion  Fox,  a  prominent  attorney,  joined  the 
the  staff  of  the  Washington  office, 
pic-  That  this  work  was  effective  can- 
the  not  he  denied,  but  even  though  safe- 
eas-  guards  were  erected  when  General 
ish-  Hugh  Johnson  started  the  develop- 
the  ment  of  codes  for  every  industry  in 
into  the  nation,  the  Association’s  impor- 
off  tance  to  the  craft  was  immediately 
recognized.  Night  and  day  sessions  of 
key  retailers,  w'orking  under  the  ban- 
>33,  ner  of  the  Association,  labored  with 
Na-  the  code  authorities  in  an  effort  to  cut 
was  back  the  mass  of  regulations  that  were 
ess.  pouring  from  the  emergency  agency, 
re-  .\t  the  same  time  another  problem  de- 
ider  veloped.  While  the  Association  was 
luld  working  diligently  in  the  area  of  the 
isla-  retail  code,  it  was  discovered  that 

•uld  other  codes  having  an  initial  effect 

?cre  upon  other  groups  in  the  economy 

in-  would  also  have  an  impact  upon  re- 
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tailers;  hence  conferences  yvere  im¬ 
mediately  set  up  w'ith  other  groups  in 
order  to  study  their  codes  so  that  hard¬ 
ships  would  not  be  unjustly  inflicted 
upon  the  thousands  of  retail  stores  in 
the  country  as  the  last  link  in  the 
distribution  chain. 

Social  Planning.  It  was  now  clear  to 
the  leadership  in  retailing  that  emer¬ 
gency  after  emergency  was  to  be  the 
pattern  at  least  for  the  immediate 
future.  As  the  depression  continued, 
great  stress  was  being  placed  in  politi¬ 
cal  circles  upon  the  security  of  the 
individual.  Many  plans  were  being 
talked  about  that  were  ill-conceived. 
Wise  heads  in  the  Association  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  bold  step  had  to  be  taken. 
Positive  action  by  those  with  courage 
might  stem  the  tide  of  fantastic  and 
costly  programs  with  definite  social¬ 
istic  overtones.  Because  of  this  situa¬ 
tion,  the  president  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  appointed 
a  committee  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
craft  to  study  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  area  of  individual  security. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this 
group,  the  “Retailers’  Economic  Se¬ 
curity  Plan”  was  drafted.  The  “plan” 
was  the  first  bold  step  by  any  busi¬ 


ness  group  in  this  area,  and  as  a 
result,  the  Association  took  the  lead¬ 
ership  in  proposing  legislative  pro¬ 
grams  that  would  provide  protection 
for  the  individual  against  unemploy¬ 
ment,  old  age,  sickness  and  disability. 
The  NRDGA  gained  nationwide  at¬ 
tention  and  praise  as  a  result  of  its 
farseeing  activity  in  this  field. 

The  Wartime  Economy.  The  30s  pa^ed 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade 
came  a  marked  increase  in  business 
activity  as  the  rumblings  of  war  in 
Europe  began  to  be  heard.  By  1940, 
Europe  yv'as  at  war  and  sales  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  leaped  upward  at  a  sharp 
rate  as  the  country  moved  closer  to 
armed  conflict.  On  December  7,  1941, 
Pearl  Harbor  was  struck  by  the  Japan¬ 
ese  and  we  moved  with  lightning  speed 
to  a  full  wartime  economy  that  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  next  three  and  a  half 
years. 

The  importance  of  the  role  of 
NRDGA’s  Washington  outpost  in  the 
past,  great  as  it  was,  paled  into  in¬ 
significance  as  the  government  moved 
into  an  era  of  complete  economic  con¬ 
trols  over  the  nation’s  economy.  The 
Office  of  Price  Administration  came 
into  being.  At  the  peak  of  the  war  no 
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less  than  70,000  persons  worked  night 
and  day  at  the  control  agency  turning 
out  rules  and  regulations. 

During  this  entire  period,  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Association  were  constant¬ 
ly  on  the  job  in  Washington  meeting 
with  officials  of  the  control  agencies — 
aiding  in  the  drafting  of  regulations  in 
order  that  the  impact  upon  the  craft 
might  be  held  to  the  lowest  possible 
point. 

At  this  stage  of  the  Association’s 
activities  in  Washington,  more  and 
more  appearances  before  Congression¬ 
al  committees  by  spokesmen  for  the 
Association  became  a  regular  part  of 
the  work  program.  As  the  control 
law  was  amended  during  the  war  peri¬ 
od,  and  again  in  1946  when  decontrol 
was  being  considered,  the  Association 
played  a  major  role  in  the  proceedings. 

After  the  control  period,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  scene  did  not  return  to  a  peace¬ 
time  basis.  Although  the  size  of  the 
federal  family  dropped  somewhat,  it 
was  clear  that  the  function  of  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  economy  was  to  remain 
as  prominent  as  during  the  war.  New 
legislative  proposals  were  being  turned 
out  by  an  aggressive  Congress,  and  the 
need  for  a  more  alert  and  articulate 
industry  became  apparent  to  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Association. 

Government  Affairs  Committee.  More 
and  more  communications  began  to 
emanate  from  the  Association’s  office 
to  the  membership,  citing  the  latest 
developments  in  both  the  Congress 
and  the  agencies.  The  Washington 
News  Letter  was  initiated,  primarily 
to  carry  the  news  of  Washington  with 
interest  to  retailers  and  to  recommend 
action  in  various  forms  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  members  of  the  Association. 
Seeing  the  need  for  greater  member 
participation  in  national  affairs,  the 
first  Government  Affairs  Committee 
was  named  in  1947  with  Robert  A. 
Seidel,  then  vice  president  of  the  W. 
T.  Grant  Company,  assuming  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  guiding  this  important 


phase  of  the  Association’s  work.  Mr, 
Seidel  had  done  yeoman  service  for 
the  craft  in  many  appearances  before 
Congressional  committees  during  the 
hectic  days  of  the  price-control  period. 
Hence,  he  brought  to  the  committee  a 
vast  background  of  experience  and 
political  know-how. 

By  1949,  when  Mr.  Seidel  relin¬ 
quished  the  chairmanship  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  Jay  D.  Runkle,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Crowley, 
Milner  &  Co.,  the  membership  of  the 
.Association  was  well  on  the  way  to  be¬ 
coming  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Mr.  Runkle  gave  untiringly 
of  his  energy  and  ability  to  the  work, 
appearing  before  Congressional  bodies, 
conferring  with  members  of  Congress 
and  executives  in  the  administrative 
agencies. 

Joseph  W.  Dye,  president  of  Wolf 
&  Dessauer,  became  chairman  of  the 
Government  Affairs  Committee  in 
1953  and  ably  held  the  post  until  he 
retired  from  the  retail  field  in  June  of 
1957.  Under  Mr.  Dye’s  leadership, 
NRDGA’s  prestige  in  Washington 
maintained  its  position  which  has  since 
been  jealously  guarded.  Mr.  Dye 
worked  diligently  to  educate  retailers 
to  their  responsibilities  as  citizens  and 
business  leaders  with  the  end  that 
their  views  might  be  translated  to  the 
nation’s  lawmakers.  No  longer  could 
so  important  a  cog  in  the  nation’s 
business  community  remain  silent, 
but  rather  it  had  to  be  heard  in  sup¬ 
port  of  sound  proposals,  and  speaking 
out  in  unquestioned  terms  against 
those  issues  that  might  have  a  dis¬ 
turbing  and  costly  impact  upon  the 
industry. 

George  W.  Dowdy,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Belk 
Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
who  was  later  to  move  into  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Association,  brought  his 
talents  to  the  Government  Affairs 
Committee  following  Mr.  Dye’s  resig¬ 
nation,  and  led  the  Association’s  fight 
for  the  balance  of  1957  through  a  try¬ 
ing  session  of  the  Congress  that  did 
not  adjourn  until  August  30th. 

The  late  David  A.  Falk,  president  of 
0.  Falk’s,  Tampa,  Fla.,  was  named  by 


the  president  of  the  Association  inj 
January  of  1958  to  serve  as  chairmanj 
of  this  important  work.  Mr.  Falkj 
brought  to  the  committee  a  broadl 
knowledge  of  legislative  affairs  based 
upon  years  of  experience  in  his  native 
Florida.  In  addition  he  was  aided  by 
the  warm  friendship  he  had  earned 
among  fellow  retailers  and  national 
legislators.  During  Mr.  Falk’s  term  ol 
office,  the  activities  of  the  Association 
in  the  field  of  political  activity  were 
further  increased.  Appearances  before 
Congressional  committees  by  out¬ 
standing  members  of  the  Association 
continued. 

The  1961  Program.  Following  Mr. 
Falk’s  illness,  which  prevented  him 
from  carrying  on  the  duties  of  chair¬ 
man,  President  Thompson  asked 
Eugene  B.  Sydnor,  Jr.,  president  of 
Southern  Department  Stores  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  to  be  chairman  of  the} 
Government  Affairs  Committee.  Mr.i 
Sydnor  is  the  first  retailer  to  hold  this| 
important  post  who  could  speak  from: 
personal  experience  in  the  field  of* 
legislation,  for  he  served  in  the  Vir-i 
ginia  State  Senate.  Because  of  this; 
unique  experience,  Mr.  Sydnor  has  a| 
knowledge  of  legislative  work  from! 
“both  sides  of  the  table.”  Active  in' 
civic  affairs  for  many  years,  Mr.  Syd-{ 
nor  has  inaugurated  several  innova- 1 
tions  in  the  Association’s  work  in  the  ’ 
legislative  field.  In  1961,  key  retailers 
in  each  state  will  “trigger”  action  not 
only  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
but  also  in  other  areas  of  the  business 
world  where  similar  points  of  view 
prevail.  It  is  hoped  that  through  this 
medium  the  effectiveness  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  can  be  increased. 
In  addition  to  being  a  successful  busi¬ 
nessman  and  a  legislator,  Mr.  Sydnor  ! 
has  appeared  on  a  number  of  occa¬ 
sions  as  a  witness  before  Congression¬ 
al  committees. 

During  1961  the  Association  is 
hopeful  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  members  will  actively  support  the 
legislative  program  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  thereby  assuring  success  in  this 
important  field  of  retail  endeavor. 
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MOVE  UP  TO  MACSHORE  CLASSICS^ 

In  today's  fiercely  competitive  market,  more  and  more  stores  are  turning  to  the 
seiling  power  of  this  nationaiiy  advertised  iine.  Biouses,  shirts,  shirt-dresses  or  co¬ 
ordinates  . . .  for  women  and  chiidren . . .  treat  your  department  to  the  priceiess  iook. 

Macshore  Classics,  Incorporated -1410  Broadway-New  York  18,  New  York 
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Dress:  Joseph  Love 
Sheer  Fabric:  Republic 
Yarn:  ENKA  nylon,  for 
stay-put  crispness, 
stay-true  colors 


Stretch  Stockings:  Leath, 
McCarthy  &  Maynard 
Yarn:  ENKA  nylon, 
for  sheer  and  shapely  hosiery 


Hose:  Ban-Lon^  Esquire  Socks'’ 
Yarn:  ENKA  nylon,  for 
a  smarter  look,  softer  touch 


Petticoats:  Saramae 
Tricot  Fabric:  Bangor 


..die:  Formfit  Div.,  Collins  &  Aikman 


.  ^rn:  ENKA  Blanc  de  Yarn:  ENKA  nylon. 


Blancs^>*  nylon,  for  for  lovelier  lingerie 

whiter  white  foundations 


ENKA  NYLON— the  most  versatile  yarn  about  town— opens  a 
wide,  wonderful  and  profitable  world  of  fashion  for  retailers. 
See  it  go  to  work  for  you  month  after  month,  season  after  sea¬ 
son  in:  HARPER’S  BAZAAR— VOGUE— THE  NEW  YORKER— THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  MAGAZINE  — AMERICAN  GIRL— MADEMOISELLE 
—  SEVENTEEN  — HOLIDAY— SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED.  For  names  of 
resources  and  Enka  merchandising  support  for  your  store 
contact  Enka  Merchandising.  In  New  York:  350  Fifth  Ave., 
PE  6-2300  or  the  Enka  Sales  Office  nearest  you! 


So  many  good  things  begin  with 

EyXA  NYLON 

"  UcM 


American  EnKA  Corporation,  Enka,  N.  C.  •  Producer  of  nylon  •  rayon  •  yarns  •  fibers 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  •  district  sales  offices:  Greensboro  •  Providence 


BUSINESS  OUTLOOK 


Nearly  One-Third  of  NRMA  Retailers 
Expect  Sales  Increases  This  Spring 


By  J»  Gordon  Dokins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


I 

i 

FEW  grains  of  salt  have  been 
added  to  the  sales  loaf,  but  it  is 
I  still  spiced  with  a  good  measure  of 
!  confidence  in  the  basic  wholesomeness 
■  of  business  during  the  first  half  of 
1961. 

That’s  the  dish  served  up  in  the 
results  of  NRMA’s  annual  year-end 
survey  of  member  stores.  Survey  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  answered  by  278  heads 
of  stores,  representing  some  $6,642,- 
000,000  in  annual  sales  volume.  In¬ 
cluded  were  department,  chain  and 
specialty  stores,  large  and  small,  from 
all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  survey  reveals  mixed  feelings 
on  just  how  the  final  loaf  will  come 
from  the  oven.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  feel  that  sales  for  the  first 
half  of  1961  will  be  ahead  of  the  same 
period  last  year;  36  per  cent  believe 
they  will  be  even;  34  per  cent  predict 
they  will  fall  below. 

Of  those  who  feel  that  sales  will  be 
ahead,  the  median  estimate  is  for  a 
three  per  cent  gain.  On  the  negative 
side,  a  median  five  per  cent  loss  is  pre¬ 
dicted  by  those  w'ho  expect  sales  to 
fall  below  last  year’s  level. 


The  profit  picture  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year  is  even  less  optimistic.  Only 
one  in  four  of  the  store  heads  would 
predict  a  gain  in  net  profits,  with  a 
median  gain  of  five  per  cent  estimated. 
Nearly  one  in  three  expects  to  break 
even  in  net  profits;  while  better  than 
two  in  five  (43  per  cent)  predict  a 
loss  of  a  median  10  per  cent. 

No  Cutbacks  in  Modernization.  Pre¬ 
dictions  on  sales  and  profits  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1961  lack  the  ramp¬ 
ant  optimism  w’hich  prevailed  among 
merchants  at  this  time  last  year.  There 
are,  however,  ameliorating  indicators 
which  reveal  a  faith  on  the  part  of 
merchants  in  the  soundness  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  economy. 

More  than  two  in  five  stores,  for  in¬ 
stance,  indicate  they  plan  to  spend  an 
average  $300,000  per  store  for  capital 
improvements  during  1961.  These  im¬ 
provements  range  from  opening  new 
branches  (30  per  cent  of  the  stores)  to 
improvements  in  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing  facilities  (10  per  cent).  Other  im¬ 
provements  planned  include  new  store 
lighting  (19  per  cent);  installation  of 


air  conditioning  (11  per  cent);  work¬ 
room  and  stockroom  improvements 
(10  per  cent);  store  office  changes  (10 
per  cent)  and  elevator  improvements 
(eight  per  cent),  to  mention  only  the 
projects  which  were  most  frequently 
noted. 

At  this  time  last  year,  about  half  as 
many  stores  (less  than  one  in  five) 
planned  extensive  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  of  this  nature.  Add  to  this  the 
current  survey’s  findings  that  only  18 
per  cent  of  the  stores  indicated  they 
have  shelved  plans  for  capital  im¬ 
provements  this  year  because  general 
business  conditions  seem  unsettled. 
The  result  is  a  strong  indication  that 
the  country’s  retailers,  in  the  long  run, 
are  still  profoundly  confident  in  the 
“soaring  Sixties.” 

The  Merchandise.  What  departments 
or  categories  of  merchandise  will  show 
the  best  volume  gains  in  1961?  Each 
year,  this  question  in  the  survey  has 
revealed  some  interesting  trends.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  the  replies  foresaw  the 
decline  in  importance  of  table  elec¬ 
trics;  more  recently  they  have  fore- 
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shadowed  rising  interest  in  men’s 


Piedictably  enough,  the  greatest 
nninher  of  stores  feel  that  sportswear 
will  be  the  lunnber  one  volinne  gainer 
in  19()I,  with  31  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  listing  this  category.  Junior 
apparel  ranked  second  as  having  the 
l)est  potential  for  increased  volume 
lot  1961,  with  ilO  per  cent  of  the  vote. 
Dresses  received  17  per  cent,  men’s 
wear  11  per  cent,  and  coats  and  suits 
seven  per  cent. 

Home  furnishings  are  expected  to 
make  the  best  showing  by  seven  per 
cent  of  the  respondents,  while  appli¬ 
ances  received  only  two  per  cent  of 
the  total. 


The  Competitive  Picture.  Two-thirds 
of  the  survey  respondents  disclaim 
any  concern  at  present  over  discount 
house  competition.  In  some  cases,  this 
attitude  can  be  chalked  up  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  respondents  are 
either  sjjecialty  shops  or  are  located 
in  smaller  communities  where  the  dis¬ 
counter  has  not  yet  become  a  major 
competitive  factor. 

For  the  one  store  in  three  whicli  has 
been  affected  by  discount  competition, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  are  gravely  concerned. 

Many  of  the  respondents  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  survey  continued  to  stress 
“meeting  their  prices,’’  as  their  prin¬ 
cipal  competitive  tool  against  the  dis¬ 
counter.  However,  it  is  significant 
that  more  and  more  retailers  are  plac¬ 
ing  increased  emphasis  on  competi¬ 
tive  measures  more  positive  than  de¬ 
fensive  price  competition. 

One  respondent,  for  instance,  gave 
this  recipe  for  meeting  discount  com¬ 
petition:  “Give  better  service,  sell  top 
(juality  merchandise,  be  a  friendly 
store  where  shopping  is  a  pleasure.’’ 

Recurring  throughout  the  replies  to 
this  question  was  the  phrase,  “better 
merchandise,  better  service.’’ 

To  anticipate  the  next  section  of 
this  report,  it  might  be  noted  here 
that  the  elimination  of  free  customer 
services  has’  all  but  disappeared  from 
the  current  list  of  top  problems  fac¬ 
ing  retailing.  Three  years  ago,  it  head¬ 
ed  the  list.  Retailers  have  discovered, 
jjerhaps,  that  this  “problem’’  is  in 
reality  one  of  the  many  powerful  com- 
|x.*titive  weapons  inherent  in  their  tra¬ 
ditional  way  of  doing  business. 


File  problem  of  Sunday  selling 
often  is  tied  closely  to  discount  opera¬ 
tions.  Some  42  per  cent  of  the  survey 
respondents  reported  that  Sunday  sell¬ 
ing  is  currently  a  problem  in  their 
areas.  Of  these,  58  per  cent  indicated 
tliat  it  is  growing  more  serious  while 
20  per  cent  said  it  has  already  become 
<jiiite  serious. 


The  Top  Problems  for  '61.  Retailing’s 
toughest  problems  in  1961,  in  order 
of  frequency  of  mention,  will  be  ex¬ 
pense  reduction,  downtown  revitali¬ 
zation,  possible  extension  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  wage-hour  laws  to  retailing  and 
obtaining  competent  personnel. 

I'here  is,  too,  a  feeling  in  not  a  few 
of  the  replies  that  the  country  is  “over 
stored,’’  particularly  with  reference  to 
shopping  centers.  “We  have  more 
shopping  centers  than  the  area  can 
handle  now,  and  more  are  in  the 
planning  stage,’’  complained  one  store 
head. 

I’he  need  for  competent  personnel 
ran  fourth  in  frequency  of  mention. 
However,  adding  the  fifth-place  com¬ 
plaint  of  rising  'abor  costs  and  fears 
concerning  wage-hour  extension  to  re¬ 
tailing,  the  general  problem  of  per¬ 
sonnel  becomes  the  most  pressing. 

.\  slightly  different  twist  is  given  to 
the  replies  when  the  question  of  prob¬ 
lems  is  narrowed  from  the  industr\  as 
a  whole  to  the  one  problem,  which  if 
sohed,  would  be  most  helpful  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  respondent’s  own  business 
more  profitable. 

Topping  the  list  here  was  the  neetl 
to  increase  volume.  Expense  reduc¬ 
tion  received  one  more  vote  than  did 
the  need  for  better  selling.  Fourth  was 
the  need  for  better  turnover.  Down¬ 
town  improvements,  from  better  park¬ 
ing  facilities  to  complete  revitaliza¬ 
tion,  placed  fifth. 

In  connection  with  the  downtown 
problems,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
shift  in  emphasis  this  year.  It  would 
seem  that  the  average  retailer’s  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  scope  of  the  problem  is  be¬ 
coming  more  acute.  While  three  years 
ago  the  problem  was  generally  noted 
merely  as  “parking,”  today  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  “downtown  renewal.”  Park¬ 
ing  is  being  seen  as  only  one  aspect  of 
a  bigger  concern. 


ment  should  direct  its  efforts  to  pro¬ 
tect  profits,  the  respondents  to  i 
NRM.\'s  survey  revealed  much  una-  j 
nimity  of  thought.  It  would  be  diffi-  j 
cult  to  point  out  one  overriding  fac-  | 
tor.  In  the  statistical  tabulation,  the  1 
four  most-mentioned  techniques  ran 
neck  and  neck:  greater  volume  (21 
per  cent),  better  turnover  (20  per  : 
cent),  lower  expenses  (19  per  cent)  : 
and  reduced  markdowns  (19  per  cent).  ' 
About  one  store  in  eight  included 
the  need  for  higher  markons  as  a  ; 
primary  requisite  for  future  profit  ! 
protection.  Six  per  cent  thought  that  " 
an  effort  to  maintain  prevailing  cash 
discounts  shoidd  be  made,  and  an¬ 
other  three  per  cent  also  included  the 
restoration  or  establishment  of  dis¬ 
count  rates  as  a  protection  to  profits. 


Expense  Reduction.  The  battle  of  the 
bulge  in  expenses  is  confined  to  no 
single  front.  It  would  seem  that  any 
victories  to  be  won  will  be  in  small 
skirmishes  rather  than  in  any  sudden 
break-through. 

Few  respondents  to  the  survey  coidd 
offer  specific  examples  of  sizable  ex- 
|x?nse  reductions  during  the  past  year. 
Reduction  in  payroll  costs,  coupled 
with  less  overtime  expense,  led  the 
list  of  most  successful  expense  reduc¬ 
tion  techniques.  Savings  on  advertis¬ 
ing  was  the  next  most  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  technique.  Others  mentioned 
savings  on  supplies,  postage  charges, 
lighting  bills  and  gift  wrapping 


Profit  Improvement  Measures.  Asked 
specifically  along  what  lines  manage¬ 


Higher  employee  productivity,  from 
the  -tnanagement  level  to  the  stock- 
room,  is  the  aim  of  many  cost-reduc¬ 
tion  programs.  One  store,  for  instance, 
is  “looking  for  higher-class  sales¬ 
people  who  can  and  will  take  multi¬ 
ple  responsibilities,  rather  than  hir¬ 
ing  ‘specialists’  in  unit  control,  stock 
marking,  etc.,  while  salesgirls  stand 
idle.” 

Emphasis  on  payroll  savings  is  also 
reflected  in  the  responses  from  stores 
which  are  using  more  part-time  em¬ 
ployees,  reducing  overtime  work, 
adapting  more  departments  to  self- 
service  or  installing  automated  sys¬ 
tems  of  data  processing. 

Tighter  budgets,  closer  reviews  of 
expenditures  “no  matter  how  small,” 
the  elimination  ,of  red  tape,  and 
stepped-up  efforts  to  make  every  em¬ 
ployee  cost-conscious  are  becoming  the 
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mark  down 
the  cost  of 

\ 

i  retail  accounting 


. .  .WITH  THE  NEW  IBM  1401  TAPE  SYSTEM 


The  low-cost  1401  brings  automatic  control  to  every  area 
of  retail  accounting.  It  speeds  the  handling  of  your  accounts 
receivable . . .  assures  you  a  balance  to  audit . . .  gives  you 
tighter,  better  merchandise  management.  You  improve  your 
control  and  accounting  with  respect  to  disbursements,  too. 
In  accounts  receivable,  for  instance,  the  1401  can  process 
your  daily  volume  of  intermixed  items— sales  checks,  rates, 
payments,  adjustments,  new  account  forms,  etc.— updating 
all  customer  records  at  magnetic  tape  speed.  And  these 
records  can  Joe  any  combination  of  3-day,  revolving  credit. 


and  contract  accounts  where  each  contract  retains  its 
identity  in  spite  of  "add-on’s.”  The  1401  is  equally  effi¬ 
cient  with  floor,  tally  or  office  audit  systems. 

Changing  over  from  your  present  methods  is  a  lot  easier 
than  you  think.  Balanced  Data  Processing  sees  to  that. 
This  IBM  concept  means,  first,  machines  precisely  matched 
to  your  operation.  It  means  your  personnel  are  instructed 
in  how  to  run  them.  And  an  IBM  customer  engineer  sees  to 
it  they  keep  running  smoothly.  Like  all  IBM  Data  Processing 
Systems,  the  1401  may  be  purchased  or  leased. 


BALANCED  DATA  PROCESSING 
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iOME  SEE  AND  HEAR  WHAT  LIFE  HAS 
DR  YOU  AT  THE  NRMA  CONVENTION: 

' 


•  LIFE,  in  cooperation  with  the  NRMA,  previews  “100  Years  of 
Innovation, ’’  an  audio-visual  history  of  the  department  store,  on 
Monday  night  at  the  Management  Session.  Versions  of  this  film¬ 
strip  specially  tailored  for  your  own  department  store  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  public  relations  use. 

•  life’s  Experimental  Point-of-Sale  merchandiser  can  be  seen 
all  week  in  the  West  Room. 

•  “25  Years  of  Fashion,”  LIFE’S  new  movie  taken  from  the  pages 
of  LIFE,  is  now  in  production. 


AMERICANS  MOST  POWERFUL 
MEDIA  SELLING  SYMBOL 


rigid  rule  in  many  stores. 

The  battle  against  rising  costs  is 
unending.  One  store  head  sunnned  it 
up  neatly  this  way:  “We’ve  tried  every¬ 
thing— and  accomplished  only  idcers!” 

Efforts  to  Raise  Markons.  I'welve  per 
cent  of  the  stores  responding  to  the 
survey  indicated  that  they  consider 
higher  markons  a  key  step  in  profit 
protection.  The  feasibility  of  such  ef¬ 
forts  has  been  subject  to  much  dis¬ 
cussion  and  occasional  controversy  in 
the  past  few  years.  However,  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  higher  markons  as  practic¬ 
able  policy  would  seem  to  be  attract¬ 
ing  more  active  partisans  each  year. 

Some  35  per  cent  of  the  survey  re¬ 
spondents  indicated  that  they  have 
undertaken  analyses  of  lines  and  items 
for  possible  increases  in  markon  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  Thirty-three  per 
cent  are  increasing  initial  markons 
aiul  another  23  per  cent  said  they  are 
checking  to  see  where  small  increases 
at  retail  might  be  competitively  pos¬ 
sible.  Fourteen  per  cent  reported  that 
they  are  working  with  manufacturers 
in  efforts  to  increase  markons. 

Emphasis  on  private  brands,  in¬ 
creased  utilization  of  confined  lines, 
more  selective  buying  and  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  low  markon  lines  were 
other  techniques  mentioned  to  raise 
the  average  markon. 

.  .  .  and  to  Reduce  Markdowns.  The 

markdown  problem  can  be  solved 
through  better  turnover  and  through 
buying  closer  to  consumer  demand,  ac¬ 
cording  to  nine-tenths  of  the  survey 
respondents.  Some  48  per  cent  favored 
the  first:  45  per  cent,  the  second. 

Among  other  methods  of  markdown 
reduction  used,  however,  are  selective 
buying,  careful  stock  checking,  bettei 
timing  and  more  frequent  market 
trips. 

Several  stores  reported  they  are  care¬ 
fully  review’ing  their  resources  in  order 
to  concentrate  on  the  more  profitable, 
key  suppliers.  Others  are  studying  all 
facets  of  stock  shortages  and  mark- 
downs,  including  analyses  by  size  cate¬ 
gory,  fabric  and  price  lines. 

“W^e’re  running  a  tight  ship,  with 
continual  studies  of  all  classes  of  stock 
shortages,”  commented  one  respond¬ 
ent.  Another’s  solution  to  the  mark¬ 
down  prolilem  was,  “Buy  early,  get 
otit  early,  use  customer  order  plan  for 

48 


fringe  items.” 

Here  loo,  as  with  expense  control, 
stores  are  realizing  that  there  is  no 
miracidous  panacea  for  markdowns. 
Frequent  review  and  study,  tight  con¬ 
trol  and  unstinting  educational  efibrts 
are,  perhaps,  the  final  answer. 

Credit  Operations.  Consumer  credit 
and  its  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  national  economy  has  come  in  for 
a  great  deal  of  attention  during  the 
past  year.  Fhe  size  of  the  consumers’ 
debt  load  has  resulted  in  some  con¬ 
cern.  For  instance,  49  per  cent  of  the 
sur\ey  respondents  feel  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  level  of  consumer  debt  shoidd 
give  rise  to  caution;  but  only  12  per 
cent  think  it  is  too  high. 

One  of  the  more  dramatic  recent 
developments  in  consumer  credit  has 
been  the  mushrooming  of  bank  charge 
plans.  Where  few  banks  had  such 
plans  a  year  or  so  ago,  today  there 
is  hardly  a  metropolitan  area  in  which 
some  bank  does  not  offer  one  or  an¬ 
other  type  of  charge  plan  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

How  does  the  retailer  feel  about 
the  development  of  bank  charge 
plans?  .Vccording  to  the  survey  re¬ 
sponses,  only  one  in  20  notv  partici¬ 
pates  in  such  a  plan.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  retailers  expressed  indifference 
to  the  bank  charge  plans.  Only  eight 
per  cent  think  the  plans  are  good; 
42  per  cent  feel  that,  in  general,  the 
plans  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  consum¬ 
er/retailer  relationship. 

Accounts  receivable  financing,  of 
course,  becomes  a  greater  burden  as 
credit  usage  rises  among  more  people. 
Fraditionally,  the  retailer  has  financed 
his  own  accounts  receivable.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  survey,  this  is  still  the  poli¬ 
cy  for  the  vast  majority  of  NRMA 
members.  Fifteen  per  cent,  however, 
indicate  that  they  are  now  selling  their 
accounts  receivable  to  banks  and  fi¬ 
nance  companies. 

The  New  Administration.  With  a  new 
administration  taking  over  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  first  time  in  eight  years, 
it  will  be  more  urgent  than  ever  for 
retailers  to  make  their  views  known 
in  the  nation’s  capital. 

W^hat  recommendations  would  mer¬ 
chants  like  to  make  to  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  and  to  the  new  Congress? 

I’erhaps  the  most  significant  sugges¬ 


tion  made  for  Congress  was  simply, 
“.\djourn.” 

Barring  such  an  unlikely  develop¬ 
ment,  many  merchants,  in  answering 
this  section  of  the  survey,  reiterated 
the  conviction  that  retailing  is  not  a 
proper  area  for  federal  legislation  and 
that  the  federal  government  should 
“leave  us  alone.”  As  justifiable  as  that 
sentiment  may  be,  its  realization  seems 
highly  unlikely. 

The  survey  responses  revealed  many 
specific  concerns,  however,  on  which 
retailing’s  voice  might  be  raised  very 
effectively  in  Washington  during  the 
year  ahead. 

Preservation  of  the  retail  exemption 
to  the  federal  wage-hour  law  was  put 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  government 
matters  concerning  retailers.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  retailers  are  convinced 
that  extension  of  proposed  minimum 
wage  legislation  to  retailing  would 
have  far-reaching  adverse  effects  on 
the  industry  and,  ultimately,  on  the 
well-l)eing  of  the  economy  of  the 
country. 

Running  a  distant  second  in  retail¬ 
ers’  recommendations  to  Washington, 
according  to  the  survey,  is  the  need 
for  tax  reform,  coupled  with  lower 
taxes. 

-Many  respondents,  anticipating  at¬ 
tempts  to  revive  the  Douglas  Bill, 
voiced  their  opposition  to  that  meas¬ 
ure.  The  bill,  which  failed  to  live 
through  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
woidd  have  unnecessarily  hampered 
retail  credit  operations. 

“Hold  the  line  on  government 
spending  and  welfare-state  programs,” 
was  a  sentiment  frequently  voiced  in 
the  replies.  Some  called  for  “a  more 
reasonable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.”  Still 
other  suggestions  ranged  from  increas¬ 
ing  the  size  and  w'eight  limitations  on 
parcel  post  to  the  outlawing  of  all 
unnecessary  Sunday  selling. 

.Many  of  these  matters  are  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  continuing  efforts  by  NRMA. 
It  is,  however,  essential  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  voicing  his  own  specific  con¬ 
cerns,  make  himself  heard  through  his 
Congressman  or  Senator,  if  retailing  is 
to  be  successful  in  its  efforts  on  Wash¬ 
ington’s  new  frontier. 

Developments  in  EDP.  It  is  customary 
in  this  annual  survey  to  single  out 
certain  areas  of  current  significance 
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This  anniversary  cake  is  one  of  many  centerpieces  in  a  new  and  exciting  line  of  matching  party 
DECORATIONS  CALLED  HALLMARK  PLANS-A-PARTY.  SEE  YOUR  HALLMARK  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  DETAILS. 


for  special  study.  Sunday  selling,  urban  renewal,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  branch  store  operations  are  examples  from  previous 
years. 

The  recent  rapid  development  of  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing  (EDP)  as  applied  to  retailing  made  it  an  appro¬ 
priate  subject  for  this  year’s  survey. 

The  results  reveal  that  one  out  of  five  stores  now  uses 
some  type  of  data  processing  equipment.  Another  14  per 
cent  have  definite  plans  for  the  use  of  such  equipment. 

Of  those  stores  now  using  EDP,  75  per  cent  have  tabulat¬ 
ing  equipment  and  63  per  cent  are  using  computers. 

The  uses  for  this  equipment,  both  tabulating  and  com¬ 
puter,  are  widely  varied.  The  most  frequent  use,  according 
to  the  survey  replies,  is  for  accounts  payable.  Sales  auditing 
comes  next,  followed  by  payroll  computation,  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable,  inventory  control,  unit  control,  accounting  and 
merchandise  control,  in  that  order. 

,\mong  the  many  other  uses  to  which  EDP  equipment  is 
being  put  are  the  computation  of  open  io-buy,  classification 
analyses,  check  sorting,  expense  control,  vendor  analvses 
and  basic  stock  reordering. 

One  respondent  noted  that  they  are  using  EDP  in  59 
different  operations.  Another  stated,  “We  are  using  EDP 
for  almost  everything.” 

No  small  part  of  the  strides  taken  in  the  development  of 
EDP  applications  to  retailing  is  the  direct  result  of  the  work 
done  by  NRMA's  Retail  Research  Institute,  working  in 
cooperation  with  many  forward-looking  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  EDP  equipment.  As  these  survey  results  indi¬ 
cate,  their  efforts  seem  to  be  paying  off. 


National  Retail  Merchants  Week.  The  week  of  January  30 
through  February  4,  1961  has  been  proclaimed  National 
Retail  Merchants  Week,  in  connection  with  the  observance 
of  NRMA’s  Fiftieth  Anniversary.  As  an  interesting  side¬ 
light  to  this  survey,  the  store  heads  were  asked  about  their 
plans  to  participate  in  the  celebration. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  respondents  indicated  they  would 
take  active  part  in  National  Retail  Merchants  Week.  Over 
half  of  these  indicated  that,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  they 
were  already  discussing  the  event  and  their  participation 
in  it  with  local  and/or  state  merchants  associations. 

This  is  a  noteworthy  beginning  to  a  year  of  campaigning. 
For  Association  president,  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  proclaimed 
1961  National  Retail  Merchants  Year,  in  his  address  to  the 
lop  management  session  of  the  jubilee  convention  this 
month.  The  theme,  like  that  of  the  Week,  is  Retailing 
.Serves  America. 


12  exciting  colors  with  spackied  exterior  finish  and 
Jioice  of  white  or  solid  color  interior— 6  sizes. 


Light  in  wei^t  but  wears  like  iron. 

Beautiful  in  colors,  beautiful  in  design,  the  new 
Lane  (molded  fiberglass)  Truck  is  the  latest  word 
in  floor  trucks.  Nothing  on  the  market  like  them! 
Special  boat  tjnpe  construction  assures  maximum 
strength  and  rigidity.  Has  reinforced  rim  with 
molded-in  marine  plywood  crossboards  to  provide 
extra  strength  for  casters  but  the  right  degree  of 
flexibility  to  take  shocks. 

No  rivets,  no  bolts,  no  welds! 

Impervious  to  water  and  mild  acids.  With  rounded 
comers  cleaning  is  easy. 

If  required,  repair  of  holes  or  gouges  can  be  made 
to  like  new  condition. 


Problems  Can  Be  Solved.  The  problems  of  the  coming  year 
are  not  small  ones.  As  can  be  seen  from  this  report,  the  re¬ 
tailers  themselves  exhibit  mixed  feelings  not  only  about 
how  to  attack  the  problems,  but  even  on  occasion  as  to  just 
what  the  problems  really  are. 

The  spirit  of  confidence  in  the  retailing  profession, 
though,  that  can  result  in  such  a  high  percentage  of  interest 
in  National  Retail  Merchants  Week,  can  surely  surmount 
any  problem  with  which  it  is  faced.  Ret^iilers  can  be  proud 
to  stand  before  the  public  and  say,  “Look  at  what  we  have 
done,  and  what  we  can  do  for  a  better  life  for  all.” 


Remember— f^ey  have  to  he  really  good  to  bear  the  name 
LANE.  Ask  your  supplier  today  or  write  for  full  particulars. 


TRADC  NARK 

W.  T.  LANE,  INC.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
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UEGISLATION 


ff  FLSA  Comes  to  Retailmg 

By  Edward  L  Field,  Director  of  Personnel,  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  and 
Chairman,  Employee  Relations  Committee,  NRMA 


What  will  happen  if  retailing  loses  its 
long-standing  exemption  from  the  wage 
and  hour  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act?  The  complications  and 
the  costs  of  adjusting  a  retail  business  to 
a  code  that  was  really  written  for  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  will  be  staggering. 
In  this  article,  presented  as  an  address 
on  January  10th  at  an  NRMA  convention 
session  sponsored  by  the  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  Personnel  Group, 
Mr.  Field  describes  the  effects  in  some 
specific  situations:  commission  sales¬ 
people,  first-level  supervisors,  employees 
who  receive  gratuities,  cooperative  stu¬ 
dents  and  executive  trainees. 


WHETHER  you  represent  a  large 
or  a  small  store,  an  independent 
store  or  a  chain  organization,  the  im- 
piosition  of  federal  wage-hour  stand¬ 
ards  in  your  store  poses  a  very  grave 
threat  to  its  traditional  mode  of  op¬ 
eration.  My  purpose  is  to  tell  you 
about  some  of  the  major  operating 
problems  and  the  cost  implications 
which  will  confront  us  .  .  .  unless  we 
shake  off  our  complacency  and  rouse 
ourselves  to  concerted  action. 

New  Deal  Background.  I'he  federal 
government’s  first  foray  aimed  at  regu¬ 
lating  wages  in  private  industry— 
though  an  indirect  one  —  occurred 
under  the  National  Industrial  Recov¬ 
ery  Act  of  1933.  Many  of  the  Codes 
of  Fair  Comjjetition  regulated  over¬ 
time  pay  or  prohibited  overtime  al¬ 
together.  This  legislation  came  to  a 
sudden  death  in  1935  when  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  declared  the 
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National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  to 
be  unconstitutional. 

In  1936,  Congress  enacted  the  VValsh- 
Healey  Act,  w'hich  required  that  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  on  a  government  con¬ 
tract  which  exceeded  $10,000  in  value 
must  be  paid  not  less  than  the  prevail¬ 
ing  minimum  wage  in  the  industry 
and  locality  as  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor.  This  legislation  had 
little  direct  application  to  retailing. 

By  1938  the  brain  trusters  of  the 
New  Deal  were  ready  with  a  new 
scheme  to  extend  their  control  over 
wages  in  private  industry.  In  response 
to  their  efforts.  Congress  enacted  what 
is  officially  known  as  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  more  popularly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “federal  wage-hour 
law.”  This  legislation  w'as  premised 
upon  the  broad  concept  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  from  the  flow  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce  merchandise  produced  in  so- 
called  sweat  shops  or  produced  by 
child  labor.  It  is  fundamental  to 
understand  that  this  legislation  is 
based  upon  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  of  our  Constitution.  Con¬ 
gress  intentionally  kept  this  legislation 
from  applying  to  businesses  that  op¬ 
erated  solely  within  state  lines. 

F.L.S.A.  Provisions.  The  principal  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  federal  wage-hour  law  as 
initially  adopted  in  1938  remain  op¬ 
erative  today.  These  features  include; 

1.  A  minimum  hourly  rate  which 
must  be  paid  to  all  covered  em¬ 
ployees. 

2.  Overtime  compensation  for  all 
hours  worked  in  each  individual 
week  in  excess  of  40. 

3.  Overtime  compensation  at  one  and 
one-half  times  the  employee’s 
“regular  rate”  of  pay  for  each  sepa¬ 
rate  week. 


I  want  to  specifically  call  to  your  at¬ 
tention  that  each  week  of  work  stands 
alone  for  overtime  purposes  and  that 
the  federal  wage-hour  law  does  not 
permit  the  averaging  of  hours  among 
various  work  weeks.  Note  also  that 
the  law  does  not  call  for  overtime  pro¬ 
visions  on  a  daily  basis,  but  rather, 
overtime  is  required  only  for  those 
hours  which  exceed  40  per  week. 

Overtime  provisions  of  the  federal 
wage-hour  law  relate  to  a  “regular 
rate”  that  must  be  determined  each 
week.  Please  observe  that  the  “regular 
rate”  is  not  the  minimum  rate  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  law.  What  constitutes 
a  “regular  rate”  has  been  the  source 
of  many  vexing  complications  for  em¬ 
ployers  and  has  been  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  extensive  litigation. 

Generally,  the  law  defines  the  regu¬ 
lar  rate  “to  include  all  remuneration 
for  employment  paid  to,  or  on  behalf 
of,  the  employee,”  except  for  seven 
specific  types  of  payments  w'hich  are 
enumerated  by  the  statute.  In  other 
words,  unless  the  type  of  payment  is 
a  specific  exemption,  it  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  determining  the  employee’s 
regular  rate. 

The  regular  rate  is  determined  by 
dividing  an  employee’s  total  remuner¬ 
ation  for  enqjloyment  for  a  given  work 
week  by  the  total  hours  the  employee 
worked  in  that  work  week,  with  the 
exception  of  the  seven  types  of  pay¬ 
ments  that  are  the  statutory  exclusions. 

Some  of  the  types  of  remuneration 
which  are  common  in  retailing  and 
which  would  have  to  be  included  in 
the  regular  rate  are:  Commissions, 
P.M.’s,  bonuses  paid  on  sales  over  a 
quota,  bonuses  which  are  promised  in 
advance  as  a  percentage  of  profits,  at¬ 
tendance  bonuses,  retroactive  pay  in¬ 
creases  made  to  employees  as  a  result 
of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
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prize  or  contest  money  awarded  for 
the  quality,  quantity,  or  efficiency  of 
work  done  by  the  employee. 

Some  of  the  types  of  remuneration 
which  stores  would  not  have  to  in¬ 
clude  in  determining  an  employee’s 
regular  rate  are:  Premiums  paid  for 
shifts  or  as  a  late  hour  differential, 
premiums  paid  for  work  on  Sundays, 
Cdiristmas  gifts,  payments  made  to 
bona  fide  profit-sharing  or  thrift-sav¬ 
ings  plans,  contributions  made  by  an 
employer  to  an  established  plan  for 
retirement,  traveling  and  other  living 
expenses,  siqjper  money,  payments 
made  to  an  employee  for  periods  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  performs  no  work  be¬ 
cause  of  a  holiday  or  vacation  and 
prize  money  paid  pursuant  to  a  bona 
fide  suggestion  system. 

Several  enumerated  exemptions  to 
the  coverage  of  the  federal  w'age-hour 
law  were  incorporated  at  the  time  of 
its  initial  passage  by  Congress.  Two 
of  these  exemptions  applied  to  retail¬ 
ing.  The  retail  exemptions  were 
amended  by  Congress  in  1949,  but  in 
the  main  the  exemptions  applicable 
to  our  industry  have  remained  sub¬ 
stantially  as  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1938. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  a  few  of  the 
areas  where  this  legislation  can  hit  you 
the  hardest  and  impose  significant 
added  costs  to  your  operation. 

Overtime  for  High  Commission  Men. 

Many  of  you  operate  traditional  big- 
ticket  departments  in  which  sales¬ 
people  are  paid  on  a  draw  versus  com¬ 
mission  compensation  arrangement. 
Such  departments  include  furniture, 
floor  coverings,  shoes,  men’s  clothing, 
appliances  and  in  some  instances 
ready-to-wear  departments  such  as 
coats  and  suits,  better  apparel  or  mil¬ 
linery.  In  many  stores  the  work  week 
of  these  sales  personnel  frequently  ex¬ 
ceeds  40  hours  and  they  receive  as 
overtime  compensation  the  commis¬ 
sions  they  earn  from  their  sales  during 
the  overtime  hours.  This  is  a  rather 
w'idely  accepted  practice  in  our  indus¬ 
try.  Further,  it  is  quite  traditional  to 
pav  commissions  earned  by  such  sales¬ 
people  on  a  monthly,  quarterly  and 
even  semi-annual  basis,  offsetting  the 
dollar  amount  of  their  weekly  draws 
against  the  commissions  earned 
throughout  the  period  of  payment. 

The  federal  wage-hour  law  if  ap¬ 


plied  to  stores  will  impose  an  abrupt 
change  in  these  well-established  prac¬ 
tices.  First,  each  week  must  stand 
alone  and  the  commissions  earned  in 
one  week  cannot  be  offset  against  an¬ 
other.  As  a  practical  matter,  this  means 
that  the  carrying  forward  or  accumu¬ 
lation  of  deficits  or  red  figures  will 
not  be  permissible.  Secondly,  such  big- 
ticket  salespersons  become  entitled  to 
overtime  at  the  rate  of  time-and-one- 
half  their  regular  rate  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  40  in  each  week. 
I  emphasize  again:  this  means  over¬ 
time  based  on  total  earnings,  not  just 
the  draw,  for  each  week  in  which  ex¬ 
tra  hours  are  worked. 

Let  me  illustrate:  Assume  a  furni¬ 
ture  salesman  has  a  $60  per  week 
drawing  account  and  that  he  is  paid 
five  per  cent  commissions  on  all  of  his 
net  sales.  Also,  let  us  assume  that  his 
earnings  for  the  preceding  year 
amounted  to  $10,000  and  that  during 
periods  of  slow  selling  he  normally 
worked  a  five-day,  40-hour  w'eek.  How¬ 
ever,  during  periods  of  peak  selling, 
he  was  very  willing  and  anxious  to 
work  six  days,  48  hours.  In  a  peak 
week  in  August,  he  worked  48  hours 
and  had  net  sales  of  $4,000,  for  which 
he  received  $200  in  commissions.  By 
dividing  the  48  hours  into  the  $200 
earned  in  commissions,  w'e  establish  a 
regular  rate  of  $4.16  per  hour,  A  fig¬ 
ure  quite  different  from  that  obtained 
by  dividing  48  hours  into  $60! 

In  addition,  this  salesman  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  eight  overtime 
hours  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half 
or  $6.24  per  hour,  or  an  additional 
$2.08  per  hour  more  than  he  would 
normally  be  paid.  The  result  is  that 
this  $10,000  a  year  furniture  salesman 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  an  addi¬ 
tional  $16.64  for  the  one  day  of  over¬ 
time  he  worked  that  week.  Note  fur¬ 
ther  that  none  of  these  commissions 
earned  in  this  peak  week  can  be  used 
to  offset  any  failure  by  this  salesman 
to  sell  out  his  draw  in  any  weeks  pre¬ 
ceding  or  following  the  week  in  which 
these  sales  actually  took  place.  In 
other  words,  we  cannot  say  to  Joe: 
“You  owe  the  store  $10  from  last  week 
w'hen  your  sales  only  amounted  to  $50, 
but  we  paid  you  $60.’’ 

If  this  is  not  disturbing  enough,  con¬ 
sider  the  problem  of  handling  credits 
and  returns  in  these  departments 
where  each  week  must  stand  on  its 


own  as  to  wages  paid.  Or  consider  the 
fact  that  the  floor  coverings  or  appli¬ 
ance  salesman  who  makes  calls  at  the 
homes  of  customers  at  night  and  out¬ 
side  of  store  hours  becomes  entitled 
to  regular  pay  for  these  hours.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  hours  spent  on  such  calls 
must  be  counted  in  determining  when 
the  salesman  attains  40  in  each  week 
and  for  overtime  purposes. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  law  will 
apply  to  salary  plus  commission  and 
(juota  bonus  methods  of  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  result  may  be  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  wage-hour  law  will 
sound  the  deathknell  for  these  earn¬ 
ing  incentives. 

Pay  Problems  with  Supervisors.  A  de¬ 
partment  store  or  a  specialty  store 
must  have  many  first-level  supervisory 
personnel.  They  perform  their  duties 
under  such  job  titles  as  buyer,  depart¬ 
ment  manager,  assistant  buyer,  assist¬ 
ant  department  manager,  head  of 
stock,  section  manager,  sales  manager  ' 
and  the  like.  Their  duties  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  and  character  of  ■ 
the  store  in  which  they  are  employed. 
Many  of  these  first-level  supervisors 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Wage-Hour 
Division,  only  “straw  bosses’’  —  or 
“working  supervisors.’’ 

In  almost  all  stores  these  first-level  | 
supert  isors  are  considered  and  recog-  j 
nized  to  be  bona  fide  supervisors  by  | 
management  as  well  as  by  their  sub¬ 
ordinates  and  they  enjoy  the  preroga-  J 
tives  that  accompany  the  supervisory  ! 
classification.  However,  while  man-  I 
agement  may  prescribe  limitations  to 
assure  that  the  work  week  of  these 
first-level  supervisors  is  not  excessive, 
the  most  typical  practice  is  for  these 
employees  to  work  hours  in  excess  of 
40  per  W'eek  without  being  paid  over¬ 
time.  This  is  especially  true  during 
the  peak  seasons. 

Pursuant  to  the  regulations  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  these 
first-level  supervisors  become  entitled 
to  overtime  unless  they  meet  all  of  the 
tests  the  Secretary  has  established  to 
(pialify  as  “executive”  or  “administra¬ 
tive”  ])crsonnel  under  the  so-called 
“white  collar”  exemptions. 

To  be  an  “executive”  the  employee 
must  earn  a  minimum  of  $80  each 
week,  in  fact  supervise  two  or  more 
subordinates,  in  fact  exercise  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment  and  discretion,  and 
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Here  is  the  first  and  only  sharpener  that  sharpens  knives,  scissors  and  pencils  elec¬ 
trically.  It’s  a  new  idea  in  appliances,  like  the  others  shown  below.  New  ideas  help  you 
build  a  substantial  electric  housewares  business.  And  the  new  ideas  in  appliances  come 
from  General  Electric  .  .  .  the  New  Idea  Line. 

General  Electric  Housewares  and  Commercial  Equipment  Division,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 


The  new  hair  dryer  that  lets  your 
customers  walk,  talk  and  hear  while 
their  hair  is  drying. 


The  only  baby  food  warmer  that 
heats  baby's  whole  meal  in  a  jiffy, 
keeps  it  warm  throughout  feeding. 


The  only  Spray,  Steam  and  Dry  Iron 
that  offers  your  customers  three  new 
Wash  'n  Wear  settings. 


Tigress  fs  Our  Most  important  ^oduct 

NERAL  AeLECTRIC 
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not  devote  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
his  time  each  week  to  the  type  of 
duties  performed  by  his  subordinates. 
This  latter  criterion  will  disqualify 
many  first-level  supervisors  from  meet¬ 
ing  the  test  for  “executive.”  To  illus¬ 
trate:  the  $80  or  even  the  $100  per 
week  buyer  who  is  expected  to  “run  a 
book”  and  sell  out  one-quarter  of  her 
salary  will  not  be  recognized  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive,  but  will  become  entitled  to 
overtime.  Likewise,  the  same  applies 
for  the  sales  audit  or  marking  room 
supervisor  who  spends  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  her  time  doing  the  same 
type  of  work  as  those  she  supervises. 

If  a  buyer  or  department  manager 
does  meet  the  test  for  an  “executive,” 
his  assistant  cannot  also  qualify  as  an 
“executive”  since  only  one  “executive” 
is  permitted  in  a  single  department. 
To  avoid  overtime  pay  requirements 
the  assistant  must  qualify  as  an  “ad¬ 
ministrative”  employee,  must  be  paid 
at  least  $95  per  week  and  also  must 
not  devote  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
his  time  to  the  type  of  duties  per¬ 
formed  by  his  subordinates.  As  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  this  means  that  assistant 
buyers  and  assistant  department  man¬ 
agers  become  entitled  to  overtime  for 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  40  unless 
they  are  paid  at  least  $95  per  week. 
Note  that  this  amount  is  more  than 
the  $80  required  for  their  bosses. 

Parenthetically,  permit  me  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  if  the  federal  minimum  wage 
is  raised  above  $1  per  hour,  these  $80 
and  $95  criteria  soon  will  be  advanced 
proportionately. 

One  further  observation  about  sup¬ 
ervisory  personnel.  If  a  buyer  does 
not  qualify  as  an  “executive”  and  she 
is  paid  a  $1,000  bonus  this  year  based 
on  her  performance  for  last  year,  this 
bonus  must  be  approportioned  back 
over  the  work  weeks  of  the  preceding 
year.  Further,  this  buyer  becomes  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  an  additional  amount 
of  compensation,  related  to  the  week¬ 
ly  salary  paid  her  for  any  weeks  in 
which  she  worked  overtime  during  the 
preceding  year. 


Training  Programs  in  Jeopardy.  We 

move  now  to  another  facet  of  the  law’s 
application.  Our  industry  has  worked 
diligently  to  foster  and  develop  the 
Distributive  Education  programs  and 
other  cooperative  training  programs 
with  schools  and  colleges.  Since  these 


are  training  programs,  the  hourly  rate 
paid  these  students  is  generally  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  cooperative  basis  below 
that  paid  more  mature  and  experi¬ 
enced  personnel. 

The  federal  wage-hour  law  does  not 
recognize  this  distinction  and  would 
require  the  same  minimum  rate  as  im¬ 
posed  for  regular  jiersonnel.  The  net 
effect  of  this  is  to  put  the  entire  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  and  college  coop¬ 
erative  training  programs  in  jeopardy. 

In  addition,  the  law  will  require 
that  overtime  must  be  paid  to  partici¬ 
pants  in  an  executive  training  pro¬ 
gram,  many  of  whom  have  been  re¬ 
cruited  from  colleges  and  universities 
to  become  the  future  managers  of  our 
stores  at  starting  salaries  considerably 
above  usual  employment  rates.  This 
requirement  will  pose  some  operating 
problems  and  will  limit  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  such  trainees. 


Tips  Included  in  Pay  Rate.  Another 
area  of  our  work  force  in  which  the 
federal  wage-hour  law  will  impose  a 
severe  bite  relates  to  employees  who  re¬ 
ceive  gratuities,  such  as  waitresses, 
beauty  salon  operators  and  parking  lot 
attendants.  Under  the  federal  wage- 
hour  law  both  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  apply  to  these  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  effect  here  is  that  you 
are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  having 
to  ascertain  the  actual  amount  of  these 
gratuities,  determine  their  hourly 
value,  then  add  this  to  the  employee’s 
base  hourly  rate  to  determine  his  regu¬ 
lar  rate,  and  pay  overtime  according¬ 
ly  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of 
40  each  week. 


Penalties  of  Non-Compliance.  As  you 

know,  the  statute  calls  for  the  keeping 
of  specified  records  which  are  subject 
to  inspection  by  the  Wage-Hour  rep¬ 
resentatives.  In  addition,  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  criminal  penalties  for  its  wilful 
violation.  Also,  an  employee,  in  be¬ 
half  of  himself  or  others,  may  insti¬ 
tute  an  action  to  recover  unpaid 
wages  going  back  for  two  years,  and  to 
recover  an  additional  amount  as  liqui¬ 
dated  damages. 


What  To  Do  Now.  The  picture  I  paint 
is  a  gloomy  one.  However,  out  of  this 
gloomy  picture  emerges  a  ray  of  hope. 
By  pointing  up  the  problems  which 
will  grow  out  of  the  application  of 


what  are  really  industrial  standards 
upon  retailing,  we  begin  to  see  clearly 
that  retailing  does  have  and  can  make 
a  legitimate  case  in  its  behalf. 

The  basic  reasons  for  our  industry’s 
opposition  to  federal  wage-hour  cov¬ 
erage  hold  firm.  We  believe  the  rights 
of  the  states  to  regulate  local  business  ' 
within  their  borders  should  not  be 
pre-empted  by  the  federal  government. 
Wage  legislation  for  localized  busi¬ 
nesses  such  as  retailing  and  the  service 
trades  should  be  left  to  the  legislators  " 
of  the  individual  states.  Federal  wage 
and  hour  controls  imposed  upon  the 
retail  and  service  trades  will  be  infla-  s 
tionary  and  will  contribute  to  unem-  ^ 
ployment.  And  finally,  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  federal  government  in 
this  area  will  precipitate  additional  ; 
political  pressures  to  federalize  the  un¬ 
employment  compensation  and  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  systems  now  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  states. 

The  challenge  becomes  then  whether 
or  not  you,  the  management  of  stores  ? 
throughout  America,  are  willing  to 
exert  yourselves  sufficiently  to  assure 
that  the  merits  of  our  industry’s  legiti¬ 
mate  claims  against  the  imposition  of 
these  burdensome  standards  are  under¬ 
stood  by  your  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress.  The  automobile  dealers  suc¬ 
ceeded  through  personal  contacts  with 
their  Senators  in  establishing  during  ■ 
the  last  session  of  Congress  the  validity 
of  their  claims  that  automobile  sales¬ 
men  working  on  commissions  should 
be  exempt  from  coverage  of  the  law. 
Is  there  any  basic  reason  why  the  big- 
ticket  commission  salesman  in  retail  t 
stores  should  not  be  afforded  the  same  | 
treatment?  The  restaurant  industry, 
utilizing  the  same  approach,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  the  last  Congress  in  getting 
restaurant  employees  excluded  from 
the  coverage  of  the  law  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  the  problem  of  tips.  Are 
there  any  valid  reasons  why  tip  em¬ 
ployees  working  in  retail  stores  should 
not  be  afforded  the  same  treatment? 

The  challenge  is  clear  and  the  out¬ 
come  rests  with  you.  The  voice  of 
Main  Street  has  always  commanded 
great  respect  in  the  Congress.  But,  un¬ 
less  Congress  hears  that  voice  person¬ 
ally  from  each  of  you  in  every  con¬ 
gressional  district  throughout  the 
country,  you  are  going  to  have  the 
federal  wage-hour  ,law  imposed  upon 
your  store. 
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you  have  to  pioneer ...  to  lead  the  way  to  new  ideas, 
to  develop  them  and  perfect  them.  Manhattan®  has 
done  that,  time  and  time  again:  First  with  100% 
nylon  shirts  in  1949,  First  with  100%  Dacron® 
shirts  in  1951,  First  with  Dacron  and  cotton  blends 
in  1954,  First  with  no-iron  100%  cotton  in  1957, 
First  with  Kodel®  and  cotton  in  1959, 

you  have  to  believe  in  yourself.  We  think  you,  the 
members  of  the  NRMA,  will  agree  with  Manhattan 
in  the  firm  belief  that  “everything  starts  with  the 
product”.  A  superior  product,  constantly  improved 
upon,  has  brought  us  104  years  of  greater  and 
greater  volume,  greater  and  greater  dealer  and 
consumer  acceptance.  Manhattan  never  ceases  to 
strive  to  achieve  the  finest  line  possible,  to  research 


and  develop  new  ideas  in  men’s  furnishings  and 
sportswear  (witness  our  pioneering  achievement 
in  wash  ’n  wear) . 

you  have  to  stand  oul. .  .because  you  stand  for  some¬ 
thing.  Retailers  everywhere  know  that  Manhattan 
stands  for— “The  Profitable  Difference”.  Manhattan 
twin  policies  of  Trade-up  and  Mark-up  give  retailers 
a  better  product  to  sell,  a  better  profit,  too. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  made  the 
Manhattan  Shirt  Company  an  acknowledged 
leader.  The  responsibilities  of  such  leadership  are 
great . . .  and  we  will  continue  to  assume  them.  We 
will  continue,  with  confidence,  to  move  forward,  to 
grow,  and  to  help  the  people  we  serve  grow,  too. 
That  is  what  our  leadership  means  to  us  and  to  you. 


The  Manhattan®  Shirt  Co.,  quality  makers  of  the  finest  men's  furnishings,  sportswear  and  Lady  Manhattan®  sportswear. 
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NRMA*S  FOUNDER-MEMBERS 


Here  are  five  more  stories  about 
the  Association's  founder  mem¬ 
bers,  continuing  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  series  about  these  stores 
which  began  in  September  1960 
and  will  conclude  in  March  1961. 


B.  F.  Schlesinger,  general  manager  of 
The  Emporium,  1910-1923,  served  on 
>he  first  board  of  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


Above  left  is  The  Emporium  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  pictured  from  Powell  Street. 
Note  the  cable  cars  that  still  attract  tourist  interest  in  San  Francisco.  Above  right 
is  an  interior  view  of  the  street  floor  of  The  Emporium  in  the  early  1900s,  showing 
a  bandstand  and  restaurant  under  the  huge  dome.  This  dome  has  been  retained 
through  all  remodeling.  Below  left  is  The  Emporium  as  it  looks  today. 


BF.  schlesinger,  general  manager 
*  of  the  Emporium,  San  Francisco 
1910-1923,  was  elected  to  the  first  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  1912  and  was  re¬ 
elected  for  a  second  term  in  1913.  He 
represented  the  Far  West  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  from  its  birth  has  sought  to  be 
a  truly  national  association  of  retailers 
with  a  board  of  directors  composed  of 
members  from  all  regions  of  the  country. 

Schlesinger's  store  was  only  15  years 
old  in  1911  but  already  ranked  with  the 
country's  leading  retail  institutions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  company,  which  today 
operates  the  largest  store  in  Northern 
California,  The  Emporium  of  downtown 
San  Francisco,  and  the  second  largest 
store  in  that  area,  Capwell's  in  down¬ 
town  Oakland,  started  out  big.  Its  open¬ 
ing  on  May  25,  1896  represented  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  more  than  $5  million— a  siz¬ 


able  capital  venture  for  those  days. 

An  advertisement  on  May  24th,  in  pro¬ 
claiming  that  "business  begins  tomorrow 
in  the  store  of  all  stores— the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  mercantile  palace  in  the  world," 
equated  this  event  with  the  crowning  of 
the  Czar  of  the  Russias,  which  took  place 
the  same  week.  The  cost  of  the  coro¬ 
nation,  it  pointed  out,  was  approximately 
$7  million. 

The  Emporium  was  big,  with  61  de¬ 
partments  offering  a  wide  assortment  of 
merchandise,  luxuries  and  necessities, 
high  and  low  in  price.  It  was  big  too 
in  convenience  and  service  facilities.  There 
was  a  ladies'  parlor  and  writing  room, 
men's  smoking  parlors,  a  nursery  for 
children,  an  emergency  hospital  with 
trained  nurses,  a  cafe,  an  information 
bureau,  telephone  and  telegraph  stations. 
Beneath  a  large  dome  on  the  street  floor, 
was  a  restaurant,  and  a  bandstand  where 
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Donald  Oey,  who  with  his 

brother  Robert,  founded  Dey 

Brothers  &  Co.,  was  the  second 

president  of  the  NRDGA.  His 
modern  store  of  1893  with 

six  floors  and  elevators,  shown 
here,  still  houses  the  business, 
although  remodeled. 


DEY  BROTHERS  &  CO 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


concerts  were  given  on  Tuesdays,  Thurs¬ 
days  and  Saturdays. 

Indeed  The  Emporium  judged  itself 
fairly  in  calling  itself  "A  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Store,"  although  that  century  had 
not  yet  begun. 

From  the  start,  the  Emporium  related 
its  existence  and  functioning  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  community  it  was  serving. 
Said  the  announcement  of  opening  day: 

"Including  the  vast  stocks,  more  than 
five  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invest¬ 
ed— San  Francisco  capital  only,  more 
than  a  million  of  which  was  spent  in  San 
Francisco  for  labor  and  materials  during 
the  time  of  the  greatest  financial  depres¬ 
sion  this  State  has  ever  known.  The  store 
has  already  been  an  aid  and  support  to 
the  working  people  for  two  years,  but 
today  is  the  beginning  of  its  real  era  of 
usefulness  to  all  classes  of  people,  by 
bringing  to  them  the  commodities  of  life 
at  the  minimum  cost." 

When  the  great  earthquake  and  fire 
of  1906  demolished  the  San  Francisco 
business  district.  The  Emporium  had  to  be 
rebuilt.  The  street  floor  dome,  however, 
remained,  and  still  is  an  attraction  for 
residents  as  well  as  tourists,  even  though 
the  street  floor  has  been  modernized. 

As  the  Bay  Area  prospered  and  ex¬ 
panded  in  population,  in  the  early  20th 
century.  The  Emporium  thrived.  In  1927 
it  purchased  The  H.  C.  Capwell  Company, 
a  fine  East  Bay  department  store.  Two 
years  later,  in  1929,  a  new  building  was 
opened  for  The  H.  C.  Capwell  Company 
at  20th  and  Broadway,  Oakland. 

The  continued  success  of  The  Emporium 
Capwell  Company  through  the  years  has 
rested  on  a  reputation  for  being  first  with 
new  ideas  and  new  merchandise,  for 
providing  superior  service  to  its  customers, 
and  for  excellent  public  relations.  The 
alertness  to  new  ideas  and  trends,  to  the 
needs  of  people  and  how  to  satisfy  them, 
probably  accounts  for  the  company's  be¬ 
ing  among  the  department  stores  that 
early  in  the  growth  of  suburbs  established 
branch  operations.  Opened  in  1952,  The 
Emporium  Stonestown  in  San  Francisco 
initiated  a  series  of  six  suburban  stores. 
The  other  five  are:  The  Emporium  Stan¬ 
ford  in  Palo  Alto,  The  Emporium  Stevens 
Creek  in  San  Jose,  Capwell's  Walnut 
Creek,  Capwell's  Hayward,  and  Capwell's 
El  Cerrito  in  the  East  Bay.  The  eight 
stores  of  The  Emporium  Capwell  Com¬ 
pany-two  downtown  and  six  branches— 
I  in  1959  achieved  a  total  sales  volume  of 
$108,671,858. 


Dey  brothers  &  CO.  have  been  part 
of  the  history  of  Central  New  York 
State  for  over  80  years,  dating  back  to 
the  emigration  from  Scotland  of  Robert 
Dey  in  1871  and  his  brother,  Donald,  in 
1872.  The  two  brothers  worked  in  Roches¬ 
ter  stores  (among  them,  Sibley,  Lindsay 
&  Curr)  until  1877,  when  they  established 
their  own  business  in  the  village  of  Elmira. 

But  the  Deys  were  expansionists  from 
the  beginning,  and  in  1883  they  opened 
a  larger  store  in  Syracuse  on  South  Salina 
Street.  Ten  years  later,  continued  growth 
required  a  still  bigger  store  and  they 
moved  to  the  present  site  of  Dey  Brothers 
at  the  corner  of  South  Salina  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  Streets.  Two  pages  of  articles  in  the 
old  Syracuse  Standard  describe  this  mod¬ 
ern  building  of  1893,  with  its  six  sales 
floors,  elevators  and  "women's  reception 
room."  Institutional  advertising  of  the 
store  was  both  proud  and  forthright: 

"Our  invitation  to  all  alike,  strangers 
and  citizens,  come  and  see  our  stock.  We 
do  not  worry  you  to  buy.  We  prefer  to 
regard  you  as  our  guests  rather  than 
objects  of  attack." 

It  wasn't  subtle  copy,  but  it  was  typical 
of  the  outspoken  directness  of  Donald 
Dey— a  quality  that  helped  to  win  him 
the  Citizens  Party's  nomination  for  mayor 
in  1897  and  for  state  senator  in  1908. 

In  the  spring  of  1911,  Donald  Dey  was 


one  of  the  group  of  13  New  York  and 
New  England  merchants  who  organized 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  in  1913  he  became  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  second  president. 

It  was  the  period  in  which  the  "muck- 
rakers"  of  the  day  turned  their  attention 
to  department  store  working  conditions 
and  wages,  alleging  in  lurid  magazine 
articles  that  they  fostered  crime  and  vice. 
Under  Mr.  Dey's  leadership,  the  Associa¬ 
tion's  response  was  twofold:  first,  to  make 
public  an  investigation  and  report  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  which  dis¬ 
proved  the  stories;  second,  to  recommend 
strongly  to  all  member  stores  the  im¬ 
portance  of  improving  working  condi¬ 
tions.  It  was  during  this  period  that  wel¬ 
fare  workers  began  to  appear  on  store 
payrolls.  These  early  efforts  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  tinged  with  paternalism,  but 
out  of  them  grew  the  well-established  sys¬ 
tem  of  employee  facilities  and  benefits 
that  prevails  today. 

Donald  Dey's  indignation  against  the 
sensational  stories  about  department 
stores  was  the  more  articulate  and  elo¬ 
quent  because  his  own  employee  rela¬ 
tions  policies  were  liberal  and  sympa¬ 
thetic.  Store  rules  were  very  stringent  by 
today's  standards,  but  Mr.  Dey  won  the 
regard  of  his  clerks  because  of  his  early 
sponsorship  of  shorter  hours  and  good 
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SHARTENBERG’S 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Jacob  Shartenberg 


working  conditions. 

In  1913,  the  year  of  Donald  Day's 
presidency  of  the  national  association, 
his  store  celebrated  its  30th  year  with  an¬ 
other  expansion.  By  this  time  the  found¬ 
ers  were  traveling  around  the  world  on 
their  buying  trips.  An  ad  of  this  year 
describes  "jackets,  wraps,  cloakings, 
shawls,  a  display  never  before  excelled, 
most  of  the  garments  having  been  select¬ 
ed  in  Berlin  and  London  by  our  Mr. 
Donald  Dey  in  person." 

This  same  adventurous  Scotsman  was 
responsible  for  many  other  firsts  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  He  flew  the  first  cargo  of  air  freight 
from  New  York;  led  a  movement  to  build 
better  schools;  introduced  the  first  golf 
clubs  into  Syracuse,  probably  the  first  in 
the  state  as  well;  and  founded  the  Onon¬ 
daga  Golf  and  Country  Club. 

In  1936  Day's  became  a  unit  of  Allied 
Stores.  Donald  Dey  remained  active  in 
the  store's  operation  until  his  death  in 
1946,  his  son,  Donald  M.  having  died  in 
1936.  Today,  Mrs.  Mabel  Dey,  widow 
of  Donald  M.,  is  a  vice  president  of  the 
store,  vitally  concerned  in  its  affairs. 

Dey  Brothers,  today  employing  more 
than  400  Syracuse  area  residents,  is  more 
than  ever  a  part  of  the  community,  under 
the  leadership  of  Kenneth  M.  Brett,  man¬ 
aging  director.  Last  fall  brought  the  larg¬ 
est  expansion  in  the  store's  history,  the 
construction  of  a  complete  home  furnish¬ 
ings  center  at  Shoppingtown  in  the  sub¬ 
urb  of  Dewitt. 

The  store  that  hummed  with  enterprise 
and  ambition  in  Donald  Dey's  time  is  still 
vital  and  growing.  It  matches  still  his  own 
description  of  a  good  store,  in  an  address 
he  made  before  the  second  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  NRDGA,  held  in  February 
1913: 

"To  my  mind,  a  dry  goods  store  is  a 
place  seething  with  human  interest,  touch¬ 
ing  the  community  interest  at  the  cradle, 
the  altar  and  the  grave.  Stores,  like  indi¬ 
viduals,  have  character.  ...  It  is  not  for 
me  to  suggest  a  plan  that  will  produce 
store  atmosphere,  but  I  feel  safe  in  say¬ 
ing  it  begins  at  the  top  and  percolates 
into  the  most  distant  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  establishment.  .  .  .  The  public 
recognize  it,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  Your  banker,  your  broker,  regard 
it  as  an  asset;  in  plain  English,  it  is  part 
of  your  good  will.  ...  If  you  are  simply 
running  a  transfer  station  for  merchan¬ 
dise,  store  atmosphere  need  not  receive 
consideration,  but  if  you  are  constructing 
an  institution  you  must  have  it." 


Founder-member  Jacob  shartenberg 
was  nearing  the  end  of  his  successful 
life  as  a  merchant  when  he  met  with  12 
other  merchants  in  1911  to  found  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
He  died  four  years  later,  in  1915,  leaving 
behind  a  tradition  of  service  that  lives 
today— the  same  tradition  to  which  all  13 
founder-members  devoted  themselves.  It 
lives  in  the  Association  and  its  continuous 
work  in  the  service  of  retailing  and  the 
nation.  It  lives  in  stores  like  Shartenberg's 
which  has  prospered  and  grown  through 
79  years  from  a  business  venture  that 
started  with  a  capital  investment  of  $158 
to  one  with  an  annual  volume  of  $2 
million. 

Shartenberg  came  to  the  United  States 
from  Germany  at  the  age  of  16.  He 
went  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island  in  reply 
to  an  advertisement  in  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  by  a  Providence  merchant  named 
Leopold  Dimond.  Working  with  Dimond, 
Shartenberg  studied  the  retailer's  meth¬ 
ods  while  saving  up  the  $158  with  which 
he  opened  his  own  store  in  Phenix, 
Rhode  Island  in  1877.  Four  years  later, 
business  success  permitted  him  to  open 
a  store  in  Pawtucket,  thus  starting  the 
operation  which  has  grown  into  the 
Shartenberg's  of  today.  The  1881  store 
had  a  20-foot  front,  contained  five  de¬ 
partments  and  employed  a  staff  of  eight. 
It  wasn't  long  before  it  was  too  small  for 
the  volume  done.  Forming  a  partnership 
with  a  merchant  named  Robinson,  Shar¬ 
tenberg  moved  the  store  to  larger  quar¬ 
ters  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Park 
Place,  where  it  now  stands.  These 
premises,  too,  soon  proved  inadequate 
for  the  expanding  business.  A  new  struc¬ 
ture  was  therefore  erected  on  the  same 
site.  Called  the  New  Idea  Building,  it  is 
the  edifice  which  now  houses  Sharten¬ 
berg's  more  than  40  departments.  Bigger 
and  better  business  for  Shartenberg  also 
involved  a  store  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Behind  Shartenberg's  success  lay  mer-  ! 
chandising  acuity,  promotional  ingenuity  { 
and  an  identification  with  public  inter-  I 
ests.  His  talent  for  looking  to  wider  hori-  { 
zons  than  the  boundaries  of  a  store  for  ; 
solutions  to  retailing  problems  made  - 
Jacob  Shartenberg  a  pioneer  advocate  ' 
of  retail  training  in  public  schools.  At  t 
the  second  annual  convention  of  NRDGA,  , 
he  proposed  that  trade  schools  add  | 
courses  in  retail  selling,  especially  for  i 
girls.  Shartenberg  said:  ; 

"New  Haven  has  appropriated  $20,000  [ 
for  a  trade  school  and  is  going  to  edu-  - 
cate  the  boys,  and  a  committee  of  mer-  ^ 
chants,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Prince  of 
Boston,  whom  a  great  many  of  you  know, 
visited  our  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
we  have  endeavored  to  have  him  put 
a  course  of  salesmanship  in  the  curricu-  ! 
lum  of  that  school.  The  arguments  that  [ 
we  used  were  simply  these,  that  those  [ 
girls  and  boys  attend  school,  and  if  they 
are  going  to  make  plumbers  and  masons 
and  carpenters  out  of  the  boys,  why  not 
make  first-rate  saleswomen  out  of  the 
girls?  .  .  .  We  are  all  heavy  taxpayers, 
and  if  they  do  so  much  for  the  boys,  why 
not  at  least  let  them  do  one  good  service¬ 
able  act  for  the  girls,  and  then  if  we 
are  to  have  a  minimum  wage  we  will  be 
ready  for  it." 

The  business  Jacob  Shartenberg  built 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  Shartenbergs.  Through  the  years, 
the  family  has  continued  the  service  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  founder  and  the  store  is 
known  for  its  contributions  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  city  of  Pawtucket  and  the 
Blackstone  Valley  area  of  Rhode  Island. 

Jacob  had  two  sons:  Henry,  the  elder, 
who  managed  the  store  in  New  Haven 
until  1952  when  it  was  sold;  and  Charles, 
who  directed  the  store  in  Pawtucket  from 
1915  to  his  death  in  1959.  Charles,  Jr. 
is  now  vice  president  and  his  brother 
John  is  secretary. 
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Jl^ — -i/veryone  familiar 
with  the  American  busi¬ 
ness  scene  is  aware  of  the 
great  growth  that  retailing 
has  made  in  the  past  fifty 
years.  Your  work  and  that 
of  your  association— the 
NRM  A— has  contributed 
greatly  to  our  way  of  life 
in  the  best  American  tradi¬ 
tion.  We  at  Stevens  have 
enjoyed  our  association 
with  the  retailers  of 
America  during  this  past 
half  century,  and  we  look 
forward  to  an  even  closer 
association  in  the  years 
to  come. 

J.  P.  STEVENS  &  CO.,  INC. 

FINE  FABRICS  MADE  IN  AMERICA  SINCE  1813 
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MILLER  &  RHOADS 

Richmond,  Va. 


Thirteen  stores  were  represented 
among  the  officers  and  directors  who 
were  chosen  to  head  the  new  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  its  first 
formal  election  in  February,  1912.  It's 
an  interesting  note  on  the  continuity  of 
retailing  that  four  of  these  same  stores 
had  representatives  on  the  board  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association  in 
1960.  And  one  of  the  three  vice  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Association  in  1912  was  L. 
O.  Miller,  co-founder  of  Miller  &  Rhoads, 
while  today  the  executive  vice  president 
of  that  same  store,  Alfred  C.  Thompson, 
is  president  of  the  NRMA. 

When  that  first  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held,  the  27-year  old  firm  of 
Miller  &  Rhoads  was  making  history  in 
Richmond  as  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
customer  services.  At  a  big  service  center 
on  the  main  floor,  customers  found  a 
battery  of  free  telephones  and  a  cheerful 
one-stop  merchandise  return  desk.  They 
bought  stamps  here,  paid  bills,  had  their 
checks  cashed.  And  if  a  shopper  was 
tired  of  carrying  around  merchandise 
she'd  bought  elsewhere.  Miller  &  Rhoads 
took  the  package  and  sent  it  to  her  in 
their  own  delivery  wagon— free  of  charge 
and  usually  within  a  few  hours. 

This  kind  of  service  was  part  of  a  store 
ideal  formulated  by  Linton  O.  Miller, 


Webster  S.  Rhoads  and  Simon  W.  Ger¬ 
hart  when  they  pooled  their  capital  of 
$3,000  to  open  the  store  in  1885.  The 
ideal  is  still  expressed  in  a  statement  that 
appears  on  the  back  of  every  Miller  & 
Rhoads  salescheck— a  statement  used  in 
this  manner  for  so  many  years  that  no¬ 
body  remembers  when  it  first  appeared. 
It  says: 

"The  most  important  things  in  a 
store  are  confidence  in  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  men  who  manage  it 
and  the  merchandise  offered  its 
patrons.  This  store  was  built  on 
honor  by  its  founders,  and  will  so 
be  maintained.  Between  the  pa¬ 
trons  and  the  management  there 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  mere 
selling;  an  abiding  friendship  is 
valued  far  above  profit." 

The  founders  of  the  store  had  all  been 
employees  of  the  Dives,  Pomeroy  &  Stuart 
department  store  in  Reading,  Pa.  When 
the  friends  first  made  their  plans  to  go 
into  business  together,  they  intended  to 
do  it  in  Norfolk,  Va,,  but  the  story  is 
that  they  stopped  in  Richmond  for  a  visit 
and  loved  the  city  too  well  to  leave  it. 
During  the  next  15  years,  however,  they 
opened  branches— first  in  Lynchburg  and 
later  in  Norfolk.  Eventually  both  of  the 
branches  became  independent— the  Lynch¬ 


Linton  O.  Miller. 


burg  store  under  S.  W.  Gerhart  and  the 
Norfolk  store  under  W.  G.  Swartz. 

Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Rhoads,  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  the  Richmond  store,  enlarged  it 
every  two  or  three  years  and  took  pride 
in  the  many  "firsts"  they  brought  to  de¬ 
partment  store  retailing  in  Richmond:  the 
first  tea  room,  the  first  book  department, 
the  first  beauty  shop,  the  first  electric 
lights  and  the  first  elevator.  In  1902 
the  Miller  &  Rhoads  Employee  Organiza¬ 
tion  was  formed,  beginning  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  of  employee  services  and 
benefits  which  is  still,  in  1960,  a  model 
of  its  kind.  Webster  S.  Rhoads,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  today,  takes  pride  in 
the  fact  that  his  company's  per  capita 
expenditures  for  retirement,  life  insurance 
and  sickness  insurance  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  independent  department 
store  field. 

In  the  period  just  before  World  War  I, 
with  R.  Addison  Lewis  as  display  director, 
the  store  was  credited  with  revolutioniz¬ 
ing  window  display  in  America. 

When  the  business  was  incorporated  in 
1906,  Linton  Miller  was  designated  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  store  and  Webster  S.  Rhoads 
vice  president  and  secretary.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  already  passed  the  million 
dollar  mark  in  sales  volume.  After  Linton 
Miller's  death  in  1917,  the  presidency 
passed  to  Mr.  Rhoads,  and  under  him  the 
expansion  and  pioneering  continued.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  in  '41,  annual  store 


Miller  &  Rhoads  during  1960  celebrated  its  75th 
anniversary  with  a  year-long  observance  that  in¬ 
cluded  a  series  of  historical  window  displays.  Its 
Grace  Street  windows  recreated  nostalgic  scenes  of 
bygone  Richmond  such  as  this  one  reminiscent  of 
the  Victorian  era  with  its  horse-drawn  street  cars. 
John  N.  Boulware,  display  director,  created  them. 
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WHO  SELLS  •  m 
THE  NEW  KINDc^ 

OF  SHOPPER  • 

There’s  a  new  kind  of  shopper . . .  affluent,  sophisticated,  in-  Magazine.  More  than  V-h  million  women  read  and  respond  to 
formed.  The  amount  she  buys  makes  her  a  prime  customer  -  Holiday.  Their  family  incomes  are  more  than  double  the  national 
the  things  she  buys  make  her  an  influence  on  the  HOLIDAY  average,  and  65%  of  them  hold  one  or  more  credit 

buying  habits  of  everyone  around  her.  She  willingly  ^  cards.  More  than  half  live  in  the  100  top  retail 

spends  above  the  level  of  necessity  for  products  ▼  counties.  They  buy  extras:  49.5%  own  two  or  more 

and  services  that  mean  good  living.  This  kind  of  cars,  25%  own  or  rent  a  second  home,  25%  own 

shopper  is  sold  most  effectively  in  the  medium  two  or  more  television  sets.  This  is  why  more  and 

that  is  synonymous  with  her  way  of  life  —  Holiday  — more  advertisers  are  building  retail  sales  in  Holiday. 
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volume  stood  at  $7.5  million,  and  the 
store  had  grown  from  its  original  area 
of  28  by  130  feet  to  almost  its  present 
size— nearly  a  half  million  square  feet 
of  floor  space. 

Between  1941  and  1946,  store  volume 
tripled,  to  over  $22  million.  In  1947  a 
public  offering  of  securities  in  the  com¬ 
pany  was  made.  It  was  the  first  addition 
of  outside  capital  to  the  founders'  origi¬ 
nal  investment  of  $3,000  in  1885.  Region¬ 
al  branches  were  opened  in  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Lynchburg  and  Roanoke  in  the  50s, 
and  in  1960  Miller  &  Rhoads  celebrated 
its  75th  year  in  business  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  its  first  suburban  branch  in 
Richmond. 

Miller  &  Rhoads  continues  to  be  famous 
as  a  store  whose  fine  public  relations  are 
based  on  unusual  community  services  as 
well  as  outstanding  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  Children's  Book  Fair  has  been 
an  annual  event  since  1937;  the  famous 
Book  and  Author  Dinners  have  been  held 
annually  since  1947;  the  annual  Virginia 
Women's  Forums  started  in  1949  and  the 
High  School  Forums  in  1952.  The  store 
and  the  Rhoads  family  have  been  the 


chief  founders  and  supporters  of  the 
Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Art  and  of  the 
first  Artmobile  in  America,  which  has 
been  carrying  art  exhibits  all  over  Vir¬ 
ginia  since  1953. 

Another  unbroken  tradition  at  Miller 
&  Rhoads  is  profit-making.  In  the  75 
years  of  its  existence  the  company  has 
always  operated  at  a  profit,  even  in  de¬ 
pression  years. 

When  Webster  S.  Rhoads  Jr.  became 
chairman  of  the  board  in  1953,  Edwin 
Hyde,  who  had  been  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeded  him  as  president.  Alfred 
C.  Thompson,  who  came  to  Miller  & 
Rhoads  in  1947,  is  now  the  executive 
vice  president.  William  P.  Taliaferro,  Jr. 
is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  company  and 
a  divisional  vice  president.  Gordon  L. 
Mallonee  is  divisional  vice  president  for 
merchandising  and  sales;  Raymond  M. 
Munsch  is  divisional  vice  president  of  op- 
operations;  and  Gordon  M.  Garner  is  di¬ 
visional  vice  president  for  personnel. 

The  business  they  operate  is  big— it 
reached  a  sales  volume  of  over  $37 
million  in  1959— but  what  the  store  heads 
are  proudest  of  is  not  its  size  but  the 


fact  that  Miller  &  Rhoads  was  famous—  | 
and  still  is— for  its  attractive  "store  image"  ^ 
long  before  that  phrase  entered  the , 
language  of  the  public  relations  profes- 1 
sion.  The  nature  of  that  "image"  was 
well  described  over  25  years  ago  by  the 
historian  and  editor,  Douglas  S.  Freeman, 
who  said: 

"Miller  &  Rhoads  rests  on  the  rock  of 
personal  character  .  .  .  and  has  stood 
and  flourished  because  it  has  possessed,  ^ 
along  with  the  incomparable  asset  of  char¬ 
acter,  an  unswerving  faith  in  character." 

To  which  summing-up  might  well  be 
added  the  recent  words  of  Webster  S. 
Rhoads,  Jr.: 

"We  have  come  to  have  the  feeling 
that  in  what  we  do  as  merchants  there 
is  always  a  Miller  &  Rhoads  way  of  doing 
it.  This  .  .  .  has  a  special  point  of  em¬ 
phasis,  a  touch  of  idealism,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve,  a  discernible  difference  .  .  .  Miller 
&  Rhoads  strives  for  the  finest  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  service  by  way  of  its  mer¬ 
chandise,  its  personnel,  its  customer  facili¬ 
ties,  and  good  citizenship.  This  is  the 
ambition  for  which  we  have  asked  the 
public  to  hold  us  accountable." 


WOODWARD  &  LOTHROP 

Washington,  D.  C. 


WHEN  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Wash- 
ton,  D.  C.,  was  established  in  1880, 
it  was  the  first  department  store  in  the 
nation's  capital.  It  was  founded  by 
Samuel  Walter  Woodward  and  Alvin 
Mason  Lothrop,  Boston  merchants  who 
had  worked  together  for  Cushing  &  Ames 
dry  goods  store  before  setting  up  their 
own  business  in  Chelsea,  Mass.  How  they 
came  to  Washington  to  build  up  their 
business  was  typical  of  the  enterprise  and 
vision  with  which  they  created  one  of  the 
nation's  foremost  retail  institutions  and 
with  which  their  heirs  have  continued  to 
run  it. 

After  eight  years,  the  business  of 
Woodward  and  Lothrop  in  Chelsea  had 
grown  to  capacity.  The  post-Civil  War 
expansion  wave  and  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  were  under  way  and  these  ambitious 
men  wanted  to  grow  with  the  country.  So 
they  decided  to  go  West.  Heading  for 
Omaha,  Walter  Woodward  took  a  south- 


Samuel  W.  Woodward 


ern  detour  which  included  a  stop  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  wired  his  partner,  "Alvin,  this 
is  the  place  for  us." 

And  indeed  it  was.  They  opened  a 
store  in  1 880  on  Market  Street,  which  was 
in  a  three-story  building,  15  feet  wide, 
and  employed  six  clerks  and  a  porter.  A 
year  later  they  moved  to  a  five-story 


building  at  921  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  ^ 
Opening  day  was  in  January,  1881,  and 
a  heavy  snow  blanketed  the  city.  The 
windows  of  the  new  store,  however,  dis¬ 
played  summer  merchandise. 

Such  unheard  of  advance  pre-season 
selling  elicited  predictions  of  failure,  of  \ 
course.  It  was  much  in  character,  though,  ^ 
for  these  two  young  merchants  who  al-  | 
ways  looked  ahead  and  around  them  i 
for  ways  of  doing  bigger  and  better  I 
things.  If  not  the  first  to  try  something,  - 
they  were  usually  in  the  vanguard  of  re¬ 
tailing  developments.  Their  store  in  the 
80s  was  one  of  the  few  that  adhered  to 
a  strict  one-price  policy.  Theirs  was  the 
first  to  contract  with  a  local  newspaper, 
The  Star,  for  daily  changes  in  advertising 
copy— the  practice  at  that  time  was  to 
run  the  same  ad  for  several  days.  The 
1881  store,  moreover,  had  an  unusual 
contraption  for  its  customers'  convenience 
—an  elevator  operated  by  the  porter's 
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The  Bellini.  This  masterpiece  from  Henredon’s  Provincial  Gallery  contains  RCA  Victor’s  newest  ai.d  finest  Full-Picture  TV. 


Exclusive  from  RCAVICTOR 

Television  in  cabinets  from  the  superb  collection  of  Henredon  Fine  Furniture! 


Fine  television  deserves  the 
finest  in  cabinetry — and  gets  it  here. 

The  teaming  of  RCA  Victor  re¬ 
ceivers  and  Henredon*  Fine  Furniture 
results  in  products  of  the  highest  appeal 
to  all  who  want  and  appreciate  the 
best.  Here  are  color  or  black-and-white 


sets  from  the  most  trusted  name  in 
television — sets  that  deliver  truly  su¬ 
perlative  performance.  Here  are  cabi¬ 
nets  ripely  deserving  the  accolade  of 
“modern  classics!” 

Together,  they  give  you  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  opportunity  for  additional  profit. 


For  full  information  on  this  lucrative 
“Limited  Edition”  series  of  distinctive 
TV  furniture,  contact  your  nearest 
RCA  Victor  distributor. 

Henredon  Furniture  Industries,  Ina 

The  Most  Trusted  Name 
In  Television 

RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

TMK  (S)  * 


The  Cherbourg,  open.  23' overall  diagonal, 
with  282  sq.  in.  viewable  picture.  Carved 
“Circa  60”  *  cabinet. 


The  Manchester.  RCA  Victor’s  Color  TV, 
in  a  line  Henredon  “Circa  60”  *  cabinet  of 
walnut  veneers  and  solids. 


The  Wellington.  Henredon’s  cabinetry  skill 
at  its  best  in  Antiqued  Fruitwood  or  Moon¬ 
stone  Grey  veneers  and  solids. 
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The  first  Woodward  &  Loihrop 
store,  opened  in  1880  os  the 
Boston  Dry  Goods  House,  is 
shown  directly  above.  At  the 
top  right  is  Woodward  &  Loth- 
rop's  Chevy  Chase  store,  its 
largest  branch.  At  the  right  is 
the  Carlisle  Building  opened  in 
1887  which  is  the  nucleus  of 
the  downtown  location  today. 


turning  a  windlass  on  which  ropes  were 
wound. 

By  1911,  when  the  Notional  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  was  founded.  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop  had  experienced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  expansions  and  occupied  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  its  present  property  on 
F  and  G  Streets,  between  10th  and  11th. 
The  store,  in  addition,  had  already  pion¬ 
eered  in  world  markets  and  had  estab¬ 
lished  branch  offices  in  the  capitals  of 
Europe  as  well  as  leading  U.  S.  cities. 

Thus,  when  Samuel  W.  Woodward 
was  elected  to  the  first  board  of  directors 
—and  reelected  the  second  year— he 
brought  to  the  Association  a  host  of  ideas 
and  experiences  from  which  his  col¬ 
leagues  would  benefit. 

During  the  decade  of  1910-1920, 
Woodward  &  Lothrop  lost  both  founders. 
Alvin  Mason  Lothrop  died  in  1912,  Samuel 
Walter  Woodward  in  1917.  The  store 
remains  a  family-owned  institution  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  ideals  and  policies  of  its 
creators.  The  second  president  of  the 
store  was  Donald  Woodward,  son  of  the 
founder.  He  died  in  1942  and  W.  W. 
Everett,  Sr.,  became  president.  The  grand¬ 
son  of  S.  W.  Woodward,  Andrew  Parker, 
is  now  president. 

The  heart  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop's 
method  of  operation  is  contained  in  the 
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public  relations  program  of  1951-52 
which  won  for  the  store  the  anvil  trophy 
of  the  American  Public  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  is  a  model  for  present  store 
activities.  Mrs.  Julia  Lee  is  director  of 
public  relations.  (Incidentally,  in  1948, 
Woodward  &  Lothrop  had  established  a 
planned  administrative  public  relations 
division  to  function  on  the  management 
level,  the  director  being  directly  respon¬ 
sible  to  a  vice  president.) 

The  award-winning  program  consisted 
of  projects  for  employees,  for  the  press 
and  opinion-molding  groups,  and  for  the 
general  public.  Activities  for  employees 
included  an  annual  historical  pageant  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  traditions  and 
long-standing  policies  of  the  company. 
A  recreation  program  was  established; 
payroll  inserts  were  adopted  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  staff  the  spirit  and  impression 
the  company  sought;  and  special  annual 
reports  for  store  members  were  instituted. 

The  external  public  relations  program 
of  Woodward  &  Lothrop  was  accom¬ 
plished  through  these  nine  general  func¬ 
tions:  (1)  tours  of  the  store  for  students, 
women's  organizations,  clubs  and  the 
like;  (2)  a  speakers'  bureau  to  arrange 
for  staff  members  to  talk  on  their  special 
subjects  at  club  meetings  and  other 
groups;  (3)  increased  dissemination  of  in¬ 


formation  for  the  public  through  press 
releases,  special  events  for  media  people 
and  cooperation  with  government  and 
community  organizations;  (4)  donations 
to  charities  of  merchandise  and  money; 
(5)  participation  in  church  projects,  such 
as  special  ceremonies  honoring  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Washington  at  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Peter's  Basilica  exhibit;  (6)  special 
model  rooms  and  guided  tours  of  them 
with  advice  on  home  decorating;  (7)  in¬ 
serts  in  customers'  packages;  (8)  institu¬ 
tional  windows;  (9)  special  events. 

Among  the  special  events  were  career 
conferences,  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  suburban  branch. 
With  their  families,  the  girls  attended 
seminars  on  the  selection  of  a  profession 
after  graduation.  In  addition,  600  high 
school  girls  received  free  aptitude  tests 
conducted  and  graded  by  the  psychology 
department  of  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity. 

This  sort  of  broad  public  relations  suc¬ 
ceeds  at  Woodward  &  Lothrop  because 
behind  it  are  continuous  improvements 
in  merchandising  and  operating  the  store. 
In  the  last  10  years,  for  instance,  the 
Control  Division  has  pioneered  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  data  processing  to  retailing. 

Most  of  these  developments  are  brought 
to  the  membership  of  the  NRMA  through 
the  active  participation  of  Woodward  & 
Lothrop  executives  in  the  groups  and  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Association.  C.  Robert  Mc- 
Brier,  vice  president  of  finance,  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Electronics  Committee  of 
the  Retail  Research  Institute  for  three 
years,  and  in  this  positian  has  not  only 
steered  significant  research  but  also  has 
given  talks  at  conventions  and  meetings. 
The  programs  of  training  director  Dorothy 
Foster  have  intrigued  Personnel  Group 
audiences  for  years.  The  experiences  and 
ideas  of  J.  S.  McDougal,  traffic  manager, 
and  of  Weston  P.  Figgins,  vice  president 
of  personnel  and  operations,  have  proved 
valuable  to  the  members  of  the  Traffic 
and  Store  Management  Groups. 
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with  - 
SLAX 

no  fuss 
no  overhead 
jQP  alterations 


just  sales 


B.V.D.  PRECUFFED  SLAX  PACKAGED  &  READY-TO-WEAR 


Even  stores  that  never  carried  slax  before  are  opening  profit¬ 
able  departments  with  this  dramatic  new  B.  V.  D.  precuifed 
line.  Look  at  these  plus  advantages.  NO  BUSH  ELI  NG:  B.  V.  D. 
slax  are  precuffed,  ready-to-sell,  ready-to-wear.  COLOR  CODED 
PACKAGING,  a  B.  V.  D.  exclusive.  The  color  of  the  slacks  inside 
is  printed  on  the  package  border  outside.  BIG  MARK-UPl  429^ 
to  46%  mark-up.  PRE-SOLD:  the  only  big-brand  name  in 
precuffed  slax  —  a  name  everyone  knows  plus  .  .  .  the 
B.V.D.  seal  of  unconditional  guarantee.  SMALL  INVENTORY: 
B.V.D.  gives  you  48  hour  re-fill  from  large  in-stock  service. 

styled  and  priced  right  •  Polished  cottons  $4.99  wash  and  wear  •  Random  cords  $4.99 
wash  and  wear  •  Arnel  blend  tropicals  $5.99  wash  and  wear  •  Blend  flannels  $5.99 
washable  •  Dacron  blends  $6.99  wash  and  wear  •  Acrilan  bijnds  $8.95  wash  and  wear 


Self-selling  display  fixture. 
Gives  you  easy  stacking,  easy 
automatic  inventory  control. 


For  th«  complat*  story  contact 
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BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

Hoiu  to  Put  Vitality  Into  Your  Store 

By  W.  MdXCy  Jortnon,  chairman  of  the  Board,  Genesco  Corporation 


Vitality  is  the  force  that  makes  one  busi¬ 
ness  successful  and  progressive  while 
others,  lacking  vitality,  stagnate  or  fail, 
says  the  head  of  one  of  the  nation's  truly 
vital  business  organizations.  Mr.  Jarman 
told  what  this  force  is  and  how  a  business 
can  inculcate  it  throughout  its  staff  and 
all  its  operations,  at  the  ABO  luncheon 
of  the  NRAAA's  50th  annual  convention, 
January  9th.  Here  is  what  he  said. 


The  most  im{X)rtant  assets  of  a  good 
business  do  not  show  up  on  its 
balance  sheet.  The  good  will  of  its 
customers;  a  going  organization;  long 
term  relationships  with  important  re¬ 
sources;  the  spirit  —  the  life  —  the  re¬ 
sourcefulness  —  the  vital  force  that 
makes  a  business  grow:  they  do  not 
show  up  on  a  balance  sheet  but  they 
make  all  the  difference  between  a  good 
business  and  one  that  just  rocks  along. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  two  new 
large  department  store  branches  in  a 
new  shopping  center.  They  were  both 
magnificent  buildings,  well  laid  out, 
stocked  with  good  merchandise,  staffed 
with  good  people.  Yet  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  them!  In  one  store  there 
was  a  feeling  of  liveness,  it  smelled 
different.  You  knew  that  store  was 
successful,  an  operation  that  could 
meet  ups  and  downs  and  still  go 
ahead.  In  the  other  store  something 
was  lacking— not  only  customers,  but 
spirit.  The  looks  on  the  faces  of  the 
people  were  wrong,  that  electric  in¬ 
tangible  something  in  the  atmosphere 
was  just  not  there.  That  business  did 
not  have  the  vitality,  the  potent  force 
that  makes  for  a  good  operation. 

Vitality  is  the  will  to  live,  to  make 
progress.  It’s  the  determination  to 
overcome  obstacles  —  to  go  around 


them  or  under  them  or  over  them  or 
through  them;  the  ability  to  take  a 
licking  and  come  back  again.  It’s  the 
ability  of  a  business  to  meet  rough 
conditions  and  to  find  some  way  to  go 
ahead  anyhow.  Likewise  vitality  is  the 
ability  of  a  business  to  go  through 
boom  conditions  and  not  become  soft 
and  lazy. 

What  are  some  of  the  vital  life  fac¬ 
tors  that  enabled  Sears  Roebuck, 
Woolworth,  Wanamakcr’s  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  or  Hudson  Bay  stores  of  Canada 
or  Tiffany  &  Co.,  or  the  many  other 
retail  institutions  that  are  as  much  as 
125  years  old,  to  survive  the  ups  and 
downs  of  business  and  make  real  prog¬ 
ress? 

Here  are  some  of  the  factors  of 
vitality  that  I  see  in  these  businesses 
that  you  can  use  in  your  part  of  your 
business  for  greater  accomplishment, 
and  to  add  zest  and  satisfaction  to 
your  work.  First  of  all  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  the  attitudes  I  see  in  a 
business  with  real  vitality,  attitudes 
that  apply  to  each  individual  in  his 
part  of  it. 

1.  First  of  all,  the  attitude  that 
progress  is  always  possible.  No  matter 
how  difficult  the  problem,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  might  be,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  kind  of  people  you  have 
or  management  policy  restrictions  or 
any  other  problems,  it’s  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  some  kind  of  progress 
by  working  on  those  things  that  are 
under  your  control. 

2.  Blaming  our  troubles  on  condi¬ 
tions  beyond  our  control  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  attitude  to  follow  and  businessmen 
with  vitality  do  not  rely  on  that  ap¬ 
proach.  When  things  do  go  wrong, 
when  business  doesn’t  turn  up,  instead 
of  rationalizing  the  situation  by  blam¬ 
ing  some  outside  element,  such  as  the 
weather,  let’s  look  within  our  own 
operation  for  what  we  could  have 
done  to  help  the  situation. 


3.  There  are  always  untapped  re-  j 
sources  in  the  people  who  are  under  I 
your  supervision.  People  are  capable  | 
of  greater  accomplishments  if  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  them,  inspire  them  and  give  i 
them  an  opportunity  to  grow.  I  know 
of  no  greater  satisfaction  than  having 

a  part  in  the  development  of  other 
people.  ’ 

4.  A  constant  watch  for  things  to  i 
praise  in  other  people.  It  will  do  them 
good  but,  perhaps  more  important 
than  that,  it  will  do  you  and  me  good 
to  find  things  to  praise  in  other  people. 

5.  A  readiness  to  take  some  risks, 
being  willing  to  make  decisions  even 
though  they  might  turn  out  wrong. 

6.  Closely  tied  up  with  risk-taking  j 
is  experimentation.  In  a  vital  busi-  j 
ness  there  is  no  such  thing  as  status 
quo. 

7.  Considering  yourself  on  the  team,  j 
Perhaps  the  greatest  force  in  vitality  j 
is  to  adopt  the  attitude  that  you  are 
part  of  the  business  and  that  if  you  | 
owned  the  whole  business  yourself 
you  couldn’t  feel  any  differently  about 
it.  It  is  a  great  pity  sometimes  to  see  ; 
an  able  man  who  somehow  sort  of  | 
stands  on  the  side  lines  and  holds  ; 
back,  is  not  really  psychologically  in-  ! 
volved  in  the  success  of  his  particular  i 
job.  For  an  individual  this  is  perhaps  | 
the  most  important  mental  attitude  ^ 
and  decision— to  get  on  the  team.  ! 

These  seven  points  are  some  of  the  I 
most  important  attitudes  as  I  see  them.  | 
Now  I  am  going  to  outline  some  ^ 
points  of  action,  things  to  do,  that  I 
see  done  in  businesses  that  have  vitali¬ 
ty  and  by  people  who  make  those 
businesses  vital. 

1.  Make  detailed  forecasts  and  plans 
for  the  future,  not  just  dreams  but 
outlines  of  the  routes  you  intend  to 
follow  to  make  progress. 

2.  Talk  with  other  people  in  your 
business  and  elsewhere  about  their  in- 
/er«/i-find  out  what  their  needs  are. 
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what  tlieir  desires  are,  what  they  care 
ai)oiit. 

3.  Rrad  more.  The  paper  industry 
in  tlieir  current  advertising  campaign 
made  a  sur\ey  of  successfid  men  in 
business  and  they  found  out  that  on 
the  wliole  these  men  do  read  more. 
They  are  using  a  good  phrase  in  this 
campaign:  “Men  who  read  more 
achiei'e  more.”  We  have  to  do  a  lot  of 
reading  to  keep  up  with  what  goes 
on  in  our  business.  Beyond  that,  I 
think  each  one  of  us  ought  to  broaden 
himself  by  reading  some  worth-while 
literature  that  has  stood  the  test  of 
time. 

4.  Keep  ivritten  records  in  your  own 
handwriting  on  certain  yardsticks  of 
progress  in  your  particular  part  of  the 
business— sales  figures,  cost  figures, 
markdowns,  prices,  expense  rates,  etc. 
Particularly  be  concerned  about  the 
earnings  of  your  department  if  they 
are  available  or  for  the  business  as  a 
whole  in  relation  to  the  capital  used. 
Profit  in  relation  to  investment  or 
capital  used  is  the  real  test  of  economic 
achievement  in  a  business. 

5.  Do  some  competing;  compete 
within  the  business  or  compete  with 
external  operations.  Or  if  you  can’t 
compete  with  other  people  set  up  a 
par  for  yourself  and  compete  wdth 
that.  It  makes  for  vitality. 

6.  Ask  for  criticism.  A  person  in  a 
position  of  authority  doesn’t  get 
enough  criticism,  but  the  business 
man  who  adds  vitality  to  a  business 
knows  he  needs  criticism  and  searches 
for  it.  In  this  connection,  there  are 
certain  individuals  who  are  valuable 
in  a  business  although  they  are  not 
always  the  most  popular.  We  call  them 
porcupines.  These  are  able,  outspoken 
peo|jle  who  are  usually  critical,  who 
stimulate  because  they  are  irritating, 
because  they  are  so  often  right. 

7.  Douglas  McGregor,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Antioch  College,  now  profes¬ 
sor  of  management  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  brought  out 
a  new  book  in  the  past  year  that  I 
strongly  recommend.  The  title  is  “The 
Human  Side  of  Management.’’  One 
of  the  things  he  talks  about  is  a  tech¬ 
nique  that  every  dynamic  business 
man  ought  to  follow.  Here  it  is  in  a 
nutshell:  list  your  strong  points,  then 
list  your  weak  points,  then  set  up  some 
targets  for  yourself  to  use  these  strong 
|K)ints  and  to  make  progress  on  your 


T 


weak  points. 

.\nd  1  might  say  this  works  with 
other  people  too.  If  you  have  people 
reporting  to  you  who  are  not  doing 
as  well  as  they  should,  try  this  out 
on  them.  Ask  them  to  list  their  own 
strong  points,  and  then  their  weak 
points,  and  then  get  them  to  set  some 
targets  for  themselves  to  be  achieved 
in  the  next  six  months. 

Again  looking  at  these  successful, 
\ital  businesses,  there  are  some  other 
points  that  I  have  observed.  These 
are  primarily  matters  of  top  manage¬ 
ment  policy.  But  whether  you  are  a 
member  of  top  management  or  not, 
your  attitude  toward  these  factors  wdll 
have  an  important  bearing  in  your  re¬ 
lationship  to  your  company.  Many  of 
these  are  controversial  matters.  I  could 
not  pro\'c  that  they  are  all  correct,  but 
I  believe  them  to  be  sound. 

1.  A  ivide  span  of  control.  The 
orthodox  organization  policy  used  to 
be  that  an  executive  could  not  prop¬ 
erly  supervise  more  than  five  or  six 
other  management  people.  If  he  is 
going  to  stand  over  their  shoulders 
and  watch  them  carefully  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  true,  but  if  he  is  really  going  to 
delegate  and  get  them  to  develop, 
there  are  other  ways  of  doing  it.  Sears 
Roebuck  has  developed  the  theory  of 
a  wide  span  of  control,  and  will  some¬ 
times  have  30  or  40  or  more  executives 
reporting  to  a  single  vice  president. 

2.  Standardize  accounting,  statistical 
and  financial  procedures  but  other¬ 
wise  give  as  wide  a  latitude  as  possible 
to  each  separate  division  of  a  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  areas  which  have  to 
have  some  uniform  handling,  such 
as  some  personnel  matters,  but  by  and 
large  it’s  desirable  to  give  as  free 
rein  to  managers  as  we  can. 

3.  There  shouldn’t  be  too  much 
spread  between  individuals  in  the 
compensation  of  top  management 
people.  Commenting  on  this  is  ask¬ 
ing  for  complaints,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  church  member  who  complained 
that  the  pastor  had  quit  preaching 
and  gone  to  meddling.  However,  sur¬ 
veys  have  shown  that  those  businesses 
that  do  not  have  too  much  spread  in 
compensation  between  the  members 
of  the  top  management  seem  to  have 
more  vitality  and  greater  success.  I’m 
not  suggesting  that  any  salaries  should 
be  cut.  Just  raise  some  of  the  low 
ones. 


4.  As  long  as  I  am  meddling  Jtere  ij 
and  talking  about  controversial  things  I 
I  will  bring  up  another  one  that  I  I 
feel  is  most  important— a  mandatory  I 
retirement  age  with  no  exceptions.  If 
we  have  a  flexible  policy  we  get  into  a  | 
lot  of  trouble.  We  put  oft  making 
plans  for  the  successor  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  because  we  don’t  know  exactly 
when  the  retirement  date  is  going  to 
l)e  and  we  figure  we  always  have  time. 

Having  a  mandatory  retirement  age 
will  not  positively  insure  that  plans 
will  be  made  but  it  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  getting  such  plans.  Whether 
retirement  age  is  60,  65,  68  or  70,  it  | 
should  be  fixed  and  there  should  be  : 
no  jjrovision  that  the  management  can 
ask  a  person  to  stay  on  for  a  year  or 
two  years  b\’  request. 

5.  Incentives  for  individual  execu¬ 
tives  should  be  based  on  their  own 
particular  JcorA— preferably  by  a  form-  i 
ula  but  if  not  by  a  formula  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  evaluate  the  work  of  an 
individual. 

6.  There  should  be  a  good  means  of  | 

communication  between  the  head  of 
the  business  and  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  best  system  that  I  have  I 
observed  is  occasional  letters  from  the 
head  of  the  business  to  the  homes  of 
the  individuals.  The  letters  have  to 
be  written  by  him,  not  by  somebody  j 
else.  They  have  to  express  his  per- 1 
sonality  whether  he  is  a  good  letter  ’ 
writer  or  not.  They  should  go  to  the  : 
homes  because  that  brings  the  family 
into  the  picture  and  it’s  a  place  where 
the  individual  is  relaxed  and  can  read 
with  a  receptive  mind.  | 

7.  Management  by  objective.  Instead  } 

of  depending  upon  the  authority  of  a  j 
position  or  an  individual  to  direct ; 
the  work  of  other  individuals,  set  up  ^ 
specific  objectives  to  which  all  man-  ; 
agement  can  be  made  a  part.  It’s  top  j 
management  planning  but  also  top  [ 
management  activity  that  makes  this  r 
approach  possible.  ^ 

Each  of  us  has  the  opportunity  to  - 
test  out  these  factors  of  vitality,  to  | 
check  ourselves  as  to  how  we  face  op-  ] 
portunities  and  problems  and  to  see  : 
if  we  have  the  resourcefulness  and  | 
determination  to  meet  those  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  problems.  These  factors  | 
of  vitality  at  work  in  our  businesses  L 
will  produce  another  great  year  for  e 
us  and  the  zest  and  satisfaction  of  |, 
worth-while  accomplishments.  | 
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THE  RETAIL  CONTROLLER 

An  appraisal  of  his  past  ...  a  prediction  about  his  future  .  .  .  and 
the  part  the  Controllers'  Congress  has  played  in  his  accomplishments 

By  Sam  Flanel 

General  Manager,  Controllers'  Congress,  NRMA 


A  QUARTER  of  a  century  ago,  the 
'  ■  late  Lew  Hahn,  writing  in  “Twen¬ 
ty-Five  Years  of  Retailing,”  made  a 
searching  analysis  of  the  contributions 
controllers  had  made  to  retailing  and 
also  of  what  he  considered  to  be  their 
failures.  He  wrote  at  a  time  when 
the  so-called  “rise  of  the  controller” 
and  the  question  of  the  “controller- 
dominated”  store  were  the  subjects  of 
much  debate  among  retailers.  In  his 
contribution  to  the  debate,  Mr.  Hahn 
made  so  many  points  that  are  still 
valid  today  that  I  should  like  to  quote 


Herbert  G.  Schachtschneider 

Treasurer,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Chairman,  Controllers'  Congress  1959-1960 


Sam  Flanel 

General  Manager, 
Controllers'  Congress 


his  article  at  some  length: 

“Conditions  which  grew  out  of  the 
war  [World  War  I]  gave  the  controller 
the  first  real  opportunity  to  step  for¬ 
ward  and  demand  his  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  store.  In  1920  and 
1921  the  war-inflated  merchandise 
market  collapsed  and  in  the  resultant 
deluge  of  stock  shortages  and  reduc¬ 
tions  the  more  alert  merchants  read 
the  need  for  greatly  improved  ac¬ 
counting  methods  and  stockkeeping 
systems  .  .  .  and  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  retail  method  the  real  rise 
of  the  controller  began. 

His  Achievements.  “The  retail  method 
brought  to  the  stores  .  .  .  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  improve  operations  and  re¬ 
duce  the  hazards  of  the  business. 
It  did  not  provide  a  control  over  in¬ 
ventories  which  extended  to  color, 
size,  style,  price  range  and  best  selling 
items.  Therefore,  the  controller  pro¬ 
vided  unit  control  to  meet  these  needs. 

“Large  credit  likewise  should  be 
given  the  controller  for  the  intelligent 
work  he  has  done  in  the  field  of  ex¬ 
pense  control. 

“In  the  field  of  financing,  the  con¬ 
troller  likewise  has  proved  himself  in¬ 
valuable — up  to  a  point,  about  which 
w'e  shall  say  more  further  on. 

“Improved  general  accounting  meth¬ 
ods,  of  course,  have  been  the  con¬ 
troller’s  contribution.  He  has  speeded 
up  and  made  more  complete  all  neces¬ 
sary  statistical  information.  He  has 
brought  in  automatic  machine  book¬ 
keeping  and  has  speeded  up  the  im¬ 


portant  work  of  billing  customers.  .  . . 
The  controller  also  has  improved  and  | 
speeded  up  the  receiving,  checking  i 
and  marking  procedure  and  acceler-| 
ated  and  made  more  orderly  the  han-| 
dling  of  accounts  payable,  thereby  I 
protecting  cash  discounts. 

His  Weaknesses.  “Conceding  all  ofr 
these  genuine  achievements  in  the  con-  f 
troller’s  field  and  while  placing  an  ex¬ 
tremely  high  appraisal  upon  every  im¬ 
provement,  we  nevertheless  should  ' 
look  frankly  and  searchingly  for  what-  f 
ever  disadvantages  to  the  store  may 
likewise  have  come  with  the  rise  of 
the  controller — or  perhaps  in  fairness 
we  might  say  weaknesses  which  the 
controller  has  not  yet  eliminated  from , 
his  own  operation. 

“On  this  side  there  are  many 
familiar  with  the  facts  who  will  say 
that  one  disadvantage  brought  with 
the  rise  of  the  controller  has  been  a 
definite  tendency  toward  over-systema¬ 
tizing  the  business  which  may  have 
tended  to  take  the  attention  of  too 
many  executives  away  from  the  con¬ 
crete  problems  of  merchandising  and 
selling. 

“A  more  serious  criticism  which 
must  be  leveled  at  the  general  run  of 
controllers  has  been  their  failure  to 
assume  financial  responsibility  for  the 
business.  This  may  have  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  own  unwillingness  or  their 
own  inability  to  discharge  such  re¬ 
sponsibility.  In  many  cases  they  may 
have  been  up  against  hard-headed 
owners  who,  regardless  of  their  own 
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lack  of  ability,  have  refused  to  listen 
to  the  controller  on  this  point.  But 
whatever  the  cause,  this  much  is  cer¬ 
tain:  the  controller  should  receive 
and  handle  such  responsibility,  and 
in  considering  the  rise  of  the  control¬ 
ler,  we  must  ascribe  blame  to  him  for 
important  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  in  his  territory. 

“With  the  increased  prestige  which 
came  to  him  through  the  adoption  of 
the  retail  method  and  the  speeding  up 
of  turnover,  and  with  the  additional 
cash  which  this  made  available  for 
other  uses,  the  controller  in  many 
cases  was  given  much  broader  powers. 
Presumptively  at  least,  he  w'as  placed 
in  charge  of  all  acounting  and  finance. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  required  to 
plan  and  set  up  budgets,  expense  con¬ 
trols  and  all  statistics  connected  with 
the  operation  of  the  business.  Thus 
he  assumed  the  duties  which  really 
were  those  of  the  treasurer. 

“[In  the  20s]  investment  bankers 
became  interested  in  the  potentialities 
of  making  the  large  retail  store  a  pub¬ 
licly-owned  institution.  The  seeming 
financial  strength  of  the  retailer  made 
the  flotation  of  his  stocks  an  easy 
task.  Investment  bankers  as  a  class 
understand  and  place  great  reliance 
in  figures,  and  so  they  looked  to  the 
controller  as  the  guiding  genius  of  the 
department  store  business.  Thus  the 
controller  became  entrenched  in  a  still 
higher  niche  because  he  was  the  one 
man  in  retail  management  who  could 
talk  a  language  which  the  bankers 
could  understand. 

Mistakes  in  Financing.  “The  funds 
added  to  the  retailer’s  working  capital 
by  the  sale  of  shares  in  his  business 
tended  further  to  improve  the  already 
attractive  working  capital  position. 
With  [a  seeming]  abundance  of  cash 
and  a  still  further  statistical  upturn 
in  the  business  cycle,  the  endeavor  to 
reach  even  greater  heights  in  the  field 
of  retailing  was  irresistible.  Buildings 
and  plants  to  house  the  increasing 
business  were  underwritten  and  cash 
funds  employed  in  the  erection  of  such 
fixed  assets.  Here  was  the  controller’s 


first  major  mistake. 

“If  he  had  been  as  good  a  financier 
as  he  was  an  accountant,  he  would 
have  known  that  the  excess  cash  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  balance  sheet  was  not 
always  available  for  the  expansion  of 
physical  assets  which  the  retailers  em¬ 
barked  upon  shortly  after  becoming 
publicly-owned  corporations.  He  would 
have  known  that  additional  space  re¬ 
quired  cash  to  finance  not  alone  build¬ 
ings  and  plants,  but  additional  inven¬ 
tory,  more  accounts  receivable  (due 
to  increase  in  charge  sales),  increased 
payroll  and  all  other  current  cash  ex¬ 
penditures.  In  other  words,  a  planned 
budget  of  the  new  business  may  have 
been  helpful.  Lacking  such  planned 
budget,  buildings  were  erected  to 
house  retail  volume  far  in  excess  of 
their  current  (1926-1928)  volume. 

.  .  .  But  the  necessary  volume  to  justi¬ 
fy  these  enlargements  has  never  been 
attained.  .  .  .  The  store  owner  him¬ 
self  realizes  quite  acutely  that  a  finan¬ 
cial  blunder  has  been  made. 

«  *  « 

“Now,  what  as  to  the  future  of  the 
controller? 

“Since  financing  is  a  major  function 
of  retail  operations  the  controller  is  in 
an  enviable  position  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  structure.  ...  In  the  expert 
employment  of  working  capital,  cer¬ 
tain  safeguards  must  be  set  up,  and 
their  installation  and  control  can  best 
be  placed  in  the  controller’s  domain. 
These  safeguards  are  statistics  that 
convey  financial  facts  in  the  same  way 
that  the  retail  method  and  unit  con¬ 
trol  convey  merchandising  data.  .  .  . 
It  is  in  the  interpretation  and  correct 
reading  of  such  statistics  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  controller  and  the 
head  bookkeeper  of  1910  exists.” 

THAT  appraisal  was  published  in 
*  1936.  Now,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  on  the  occasion  of  the  NRMA’s 
50th  anniversary,  it  is  time  to  take 
inventory  again  and  see  what  success 
has  been  attained  in  overcoming  the 
shortcomings  so  ably  and  incisively 


stated  by  Mr.  Hahn.  In  a  sense,  much 
of  the  accomplishments  and  failures 
of  controllers  are  a  reflection  of  the 
caliber  of  Controllers’  Congress  lead¬ 
ership  and  service.  It  is  appropriate, 
therefore,  simultaneously  to  review 
their  records. 

A  look  at  the  intervening  quarter  ^ 
century  shows  a  record  of  continuing 
accomplishments.  A  major  develop¬ 
ment,  which  has  meant  substantial  tax 
savings  to  many  stores,  was  the  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  to  have  the  LIFO  system  || 
of  inventory  valuation  made  appli¬ 
cable  to  retailing.  Consideration  of 
this  problem  by  a  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  committee  began  in  1940.  They  ^ 
did  the  pioneer  work  of  devising  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  use  of  LIFO  by  re¬ 
tailers.  After  continuing  study,  testi¬ 
mony  before  Congressional  commit¬ 
tees,  numerous  petitions  to  and  con¬ 
sultations  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  a  test  case  in  the  courts, 
LIFO  for  stores  was  approved  in  1948. 


Figure  Improvement.  One  of  the  most 
significant  early  accomplishments  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  was  the 
standardized  expense  accounting 
manual  for  department  stores,  which 
sufficed  for  many  years.  When  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  a  major  overhaul 
was  needed,  a  controllers’  committee 
began  this  work  in  the  early  1950s. 
From  this  evolved  the  new  Expense 
Center  Accounting  Manual,  which  is 
now  widely  hailed  and  in  use  by  al¬ 
most  every  department  and  specialty 
store. 

It  is  easy  to  underestimate  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  work  of  this  type.  Stand¬ 
ardization  and  the  figure  exchanges 
made  possible  by  standardization  are 
only  a  part  of  the  benefits.  Even  more 
important  is  the  vastly  superior  nature 
of  the  information  produced.  Reflect¬ 
ing  as  it  does  all  direct,  controllable 
costs  associated  with  each  major  func¬ 
tion  or  job  of  work,  the  Expense 
Center  Accounting  Manual  enables 
management  effectively  to  integrate 


I 


planning,  expense  control  and  mana¬ 
gerial  responsibility, 

Publication  of  the  new  Expense 
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WATSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Vorious  types  of  Rol*Dex  record  handling 
CM}uipment  ore  used  to  cut  costs  by 

8ANKS  •  INDUSTRY  •  TRANSPORTATION 

itel*D»x  «quipm«nt  it  covtrtd  by  p<rt.  and  pats,  pnnding 


ROL*DEX  DIVISION,  Dept.  S-1 

Watson  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  Jamestown,  New  York 

Please  send  me  literature  and  case  histories  about 
Rol*Dex  cycle  billing  equipment. 


Store  Name 
Address _ 


January,  1961 


yyuLyiMi 

mill  mn/lfRolDex  record 
hondlirig  eqiripmenf  a 
^af  neons  i 

» faster  customer  r  ^  jAlK 


service 

fewer  personnel 

better  working 
conditions 

easier 

supervision 


IN  CYCLE  BILLING 
OPERATION 


eosf  savings  for  your  eyth  billing  oporoHon! 


New  Rol’Dex  Cycle  Billing  equipment  is  designed  in  the  file  for  quick  reference,  fast  authorization 

especially  to  bring  coordination  and  better  work  and  easier  media  filing.  As  a  result,  she  can  handle 

flow  to  the  heart  of  the  cycle  billing  operation.  a  much  larger  volume  of  records  than  with  con- 

Double-indexed  account  files  are  accessible  from  ventional  equipment. 

either  side  of  the  file.  This  free  and  open  access  Several  stores  throughout  the  country  have 

allows  the  Unit  Operator  to  work  without  inter-  already  realized  outstanding  savings  with  new 

ruption.  Customer  service  is  speeded  up,  and  extra  RobDex  cycle  billing  equipment;  information 

personnel  can  be  added  during  peak  periods  with-  regarding  these  field-proved  operations  will  be 

out  causing  confusion.  A  special  rolling  chair  and  sent  on  request, 

desk  assembly  rolls  the  Unit  Operator  to  any  point 

Send  for  lifmf ore  and  exe  histories  - 
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Center  Accounting  Manual  turned  a 
spotlight  on  the  shortcomings  of  per¬ 
centages  alone  as  a  basis  of  apprais¬ 
ing  performance.  It  introduced  a  new 
technique  by  which  the  effect  of  the 
varying  amounts  of  work  to  be  done, 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  performed, 
the  pay  rate,  the  size  of  the  store’s 
average  sales  transaction  and  the 
effect  of  store  policy  on  expenses  could 
be  measured.  Although  this  approach, 
known  as  Production  Unit  Account¬ 
ing,  has  not  been  extensively  utilized, 
it  has  proved  valuable  to  stores  that 
are  willing  and  able  to  put  it  to  proper 
use. 

Revolution  in  Methods.  Throughout 
this  period  the  controller  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  improving  methods  and 
procedures.  These  include  such  ad¬ 
vanced  approaches  as  print-punch  and 
visual  unit  controls,  research  on  auto¬ 
matic  reorders,  selective  inventory 
management,  merchandise  manage¬ 
ment  accounting,  exception  manage¬ 
ment  reporting,  the  punched  card 
salescheck  and  automatic  accounts  re¬ 
ceivables — to  cite  but  a  few  of  the 
innovations. 

Mechanization  of  accounting  pro¬ 
cesses  continued  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  There  is  hardly  a  store  of  any 
consequence  which  has  not  introduced 
bookkeeping  machines  in  at  least  some 
phase  of  accounting.  Cash  registers 
made  tube  systems  obsolete.  Greater 
efficiency  and  sophistication  is  mani¬ 
fest  in  all  areas  of  the  controller’s 
work,  methods  and  equipment. 

Today  the  movement  towards 
punched  card  tabulating  is  observed 
in  large  and  small  stores  alike.  More 
significant,  however,  is  the  growing 
list  of  companies  which  have  installed 
or  have  on  order,  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing  systems  for  merchandise  con¬ 
trol,  accounts  receivable  and  account¬ 
ing  recordkeeping.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  these  days  will  be  looked 
back  upon  as  a  period  of  evolution 
and  revolution  in  the  modernization 
of  store  accounting  procedures  and 
techniques.  We  can  look  forward  to 
a  major  change  in  management  meth¬ 


ods  in  using  and  acting  upon  the 
masses  of  information  which  can  be 
digested,  processed  and  developed. 

Financial  Management.  The  period 
since  World  War  II  was  also  marked 
by  an  accelerating  and  expanding 
program  of  branch  store  additions. 
Some  of  these  new  units  have  been  in 
shopping  centers  built  by  stores; 
others  in  centers  created  by  real  estate 
developers.  This  has  proceeded  along 
with  adoption  of  progressively  newer 
forms  of  revolving  credit  plans.  These 
credit  plans  all  involve  lengthened  ma¬ 
turities.  Both  developments  have  put 
the  financial  management  mettle  of 
controllers  to  severe  tests,  since  they 
require  substantial  amounts  of  new 
and  permanent  capital  or  financing. 

The  past  two  and  a  half  decades 
have  also  been  marked  by  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  growth  of  department  store 
corporate  ownership  groups.  Many 
well-known  independent  stores  have 
merged  with  or  been  purchased  by 
larger  retail  corporations.  These  com¬ 
panies  have  also  expanded,  opening 
many  new  stores  and  branches.  The 
controllers  among  the  operating  units 
of  such  firms  are  primarily  concerned 
with  store  operations,  while  financial 
management,  insurance,  taxes,  and  a 
variety  of  other  management  staff 
functions  are  performed  by  the  parent 
company’s  specialists.  To  this  extent, 
the  scope  of  the  controller’s  job  in 
these  companies  has  been  somewhat 
limited. 

However,  among  the  still  impres¬ 
sive  list  of  independents,  these  func¬ 
tions  remain  a  part  of  the  controller’s 
and  treasurer’s  jobs.  (Mr.  Hahn’s 
comments  about  controllers  actually 
relate  to  what  are  today  considered 
functions  of  both  the  treasurer  and 
controller.  Therefore,  in  references  to 
the  “controller”  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  comments  embrace  both 
functions. ) 

The  controllers  Mr.  Hahn  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  had  just  been  through  a 
severe  depression.  Admittedly,  we 
have  been  fortunate  in  not  being  con¬ 
fronted  with  that  ultimate  test,  but 


even  so  it  would  appear  that  today’s 
control  executives  have  successfully 
met  the  challenge.  Part  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  stems  from  the  growing  number 
of  stores  resorting  to  equity  financing. 
Closely  held  family  ownership  is  slow-  I 
ly  dwindling.  Sale  and  leaseback,  i 
leasing  of  branch  buildings  and  fix¬ 
tures,  long-term  loans  and  mortgages  | 
are  among  the  principal  methods  of  | 
financing  expansion.  In  addition, 
through  persistent  efforts,  new  avenues  I 
of  working  capital  financing  are  at  | 
long  last  more  and  more  common. 
Foremost  among  these  are  loans  based 
upon  sale  of  receivables  or  the  use  of 
receivables  as  loan  collateral.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  stores  have  been  able  to  reduce 
their  need  for  borrowing  by  capital¬ 
izing  on  the  working  benefits  of  LIFO  . 
and  the  adoption  of  the  instalment  ■ 
method  of  reporting  income  of  re¬ 
volving  credit  and  instalment  receiv¬ 
ables.  Their  success  is  the  answer  to 
Mr.  Hahn’s  challenge  to  the  ability  of 
controllers.  It  appears  that  they  are 
today  far  better  equipped  to  cope  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  retailing’s  financial  man¬ 
agement  problems. 

Widening  Responsibilities.  The  con¬ 
troller’s  stature  today  is  such  that  he  " 
is  a  recognized  and  respected  member  ^ 
of  every  well-run  company’s  manage-  ■ 
ment.  His  job  has  been  broadened  in  t 
scope.  While  his  accounting  and  I 
recordkeeping  functions  are  by  no  I 
means  unimportant,  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  have  expanded  to  include  planning  I 
for  effective  control  of  operations, 
profit  planning,  capital  spending  and 
financing  programs,  more  scientific 
sales  forecasting  and  expense  budget¬ 
ing,  and  the  development  of  proced¬ 
ures  to  make  these  plans  work. 

He  plays  a  major  role  in  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  performance  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  standards  necessary  for  im¬ 
proved  future  performance.  His  ac¬ 
counting  system  must  be  such  that  it 
will  enable  the  quick  spotting  of  weak¬ 
nesses  and  opportunities  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

His  job  does  not  include  the  power 
or  responsibility  to  order  corrective 
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WHAT  IS  THE 

PROGRESSIVE  WHOLESALER’S 
FORMULA  FOR  SERVICE 


No  mathematical  mumbo-jumbo  for  him.  The 
ingredients  of  the  progressive  wholesaler’s 
service  are  open  secrets,  known,  respected, 
and  used  to  full  advantage  by  alert  re- 
X  tail  merchants  everywhere.  Basically, 
his  formula  for  service  can  al¬ 
ways  be  counted  on  to  include 
the  following:  a  nearby  ware¬ 
house  stocked  in  depth  and 
diversity;  immediate  delivery 
which  permits  the  retailer 
to  obtain  maximum  turnover 
on  minimum  inventory,  with 
more  open-to-buy  and  fewer 
mark-downs.  In  addition, 
the  progressive  wholesaler 
assists  the  retailer  in  setting 
up  sales  training  programs, 
advertising  campaigns  and  in- 
store  promotions.  And  finally. 


because  he  is  a  neighbor  and 
colleague  in  local  affairs,  he 
stands  ready  to  give  that  vital 
extra  measure  of  friendly  cooperation.  Plan  now  to 
look  into  the  many  elements  behind  the  unique  service 
of  the  NATAW  distributor  in  your  area.  Discover  how  his 
vormula  for  service  can  be  converted  easily  and  quickly 
into  a  more  flexible,  more  profitable  retail  operation. 

"IT  PAYS  TO  bo  BUSINESS  WITH  THE  PROGRESSIVE  NATAW  WHOLESALER  IN  YOUR  AREA!" 

National  Association  of  Textile  &  Apparel  Wholesalers 

(FORMERLY  NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  DRYGOODS  ASSOCIATION) 

NO  WEST  40th  street,  NEW  YORK  18.  N.  Y.  ■  TELEPHONE:  LOngacre  4-6590 


January,  1961 
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action.  His  function  is  to  compile  in¬ 
formation  in  such  manner  and  to  make 
such  analysis  of  performance  as  will 
provide  the  entire  organization,  from 
the  president  to  the  department  mana¬ 
ger,  with  the  information  they  need. 

Controller  "Domination."  Yet  it  is  in 

the  performance  of  these  functions 
that  criticisms  sometimes  arise.  It  is 
the  controller’s  job  to  bring  all  facts 
to  light  for  consideration  by  manage¬ 
ment.  Because  he  is  directed  by  man¬ 
agement  to  develop  and  help  execute 
a  plan  for  long  and  short-range  sales, 
expense  and  profit  goals  and  because 
these  plans  require  a  challenge  to  the 
entire  organization,  the  controller  is 
frequently  accused  of  attempting  to 
assert  his  domination  over  the  entire 
organization. 

Actually,  if  the  plan  is  sound  in 
concept  and  development,  it  should 
reflect  the  goals  of  the  management 
team.  Too  often,  individuals  rational¬ 
ize  their  shortcomings  or  failures  to 
cope  objectively  with  the  challenge 
implicit  in  plans  by  criticizing  the  con¬ 


troller’s  role.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  controller  has  a  never-ending 
responsibility  to  protect  the  store’s 
assets  and  profits.  He  must  institute 
such  controls  and  safeguards  as  will 
insure  that  result.  He  must  assist  in 
effecting  economies  without  unduly  re¬ 
laxing  necessary  safeguards  against 
loss  and  fraud.  In  his  effort  to  mini¬ 
mize  insurance  risks  and  tax  expense 
and  also  guard  against  inadvertent  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  myriad  of  local,  state  and 
federal  laws,  he  must,  at  times,  make 
requests  for  cooperation  and  adopt 
procedures  that  may  seemingly  in¬ 
fringe  on  the  province  of  other  execu¬ 
tives. 

The  New  Challenge.  As  was  pointed 
out  earlier,  the  introduction  of  mod¬ 
ern  computers  will  drastically  alter, 
in  the  long  run,  the  science  of  retail 
management.  Many  techniques,  habits 
and  basic  tools  of  the  past  (such  as 
the  buyer’s  black  book)  may  all  be¬ 
come  obsolete.  It  will  be  a  challenge 
to  the  controller  to  help  make  this 
transition  smooth  and  friction-free.  It 


will  require  closer  liaison  and  coop-| 
eration  than  ever  if  the  new  equipment ' 
is  to  be  used  to  generate  not  merely  i 
more  of  the  old  type  of  information, 
but  new  information  that  soundly  and  ’ 
profitably  utilizes  the  computers’  fuU^ 
potential  for  improving  the  business. 

In  the  development  and  evolution 
of  new  concepts  and  methods  by  the 
entire  executive  team  working  to¬ 
gether  lies  the  future  challenge  to  the 
controller.  Can  he  be  sufficiently 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
company  to  create  procedures  and  i 
generate  information  which  does  the: 
job  intended  and  merits  the  approval 
of  management?  Can  he  be  simul¬ 
taneously  an  understanding  educator 
in  introducing  this  modern  tech¬ 
nology;  a  sound  technician  in  new, 
untried  concepts;  and  an  able  student 
willing  to  learn  from  his  associates?! 
If  he  can,  then  the  system  ultimately 
adopted  will  reflect  the  proper  blend-; 
ing  of  everyone’s  needs  and  ideas  and 
will  realize  fully  its  implicit  profit  po¬ 
tential — for  the  good  of  his  company, 
his  community  and  the  economy. 


A.  KIMBALL  COMPANY,  REWE  ST..  BKLYN.  11.  N.  Y. 

Specialists  in  Product  Idtntilication  and  Intigratad  Onto  Processing 

OHIcn  In  Nnr  Yort,  cliluis.  Ln  mt  ottitr  principal  cHMs  M  u.  S. 

CANADA;  A.  KIM8ALL,  LTD.,  8S  Advance  Road,  Toronto  It,  Canada 
n  Send  FREE  copy  of  “Kimball  Control  Systems" 

□  Please  have  representative  call 


DEPT.  S-3 


Buy  more?. ..Mark  clown?. ..Open  to  buy?.. .Color 
trend? . .  .Transfer? 


Present  users  say  the  KIMBALL  Merchandise  Control 
system  insures  them  of  accurate  timely  reports, 
reduces  mark-downs  and  transfers,  increases  sales 
by  enabling  them  to  know  when  and  what  to  buy! 

SIND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  KIMBALL  MERCHANDISE  CONTROL  BOOKLET  NOW. 


TO  BXJ 

*  Jt^ 


TO 


KIMBALL  ‘‘PM7S  ”  TICKET 

Decisions  can  be  made  faster,  easier  and 

more  accurately  with  the  KIMBALL  Merchandise  Control  system! 
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The  most  complete  and  comprehensive  line  featuring 
Du  Font's  m  u  1 1 1  f  1 1  a  m  e  n  t  LYCRA®  spandex  fiber.  Nothing  in  recent 
^  years  has  had  the  impact  of  LYCRA.  With  so  many  advantages. ..and  such  obvious 
I  advantages ...  i  n  lightness,  luxurious  comfort,  control  mastery,  and  wearability... 
r  Smoothie  LYCRA  styles  are  the  outstanding  quality  garments  available  today.  In 
/  1960  we  made  immediate  deliveries  on 


24  different  LYCRA  styles.  In  1961,  to 
commemorate  our  100th  anniversary,  we  will  have  even  more  LYCRA  styles  in 
our  superb  Smoothie  Celebration  Collection.  Do  come  and  see  them  and  our 
many  other  styles,  during  Market  Week,  January  3  —  13,  at  our 
New  York  showrooms,  330  Fifth  Avenue.  . 


to  the  many  founder  stores  which  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  serve  for  all  50  years. 


} 
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NRMA’S  OFFICIAL  POLICY  STATEMENTS 

NRMA's  policies  and  objectives  ore  determined  by  the  board  of  directors,  which  is  composed  of  executives  of 
member  stores  selected  on  a  geographical  basis  so  that  it  represents  a  truly  national  viewpoint.  Over 
the  years,  the  board  has  issued  policy  statements  on  a  variety  of  national  issues  as  well  as  on  matters  of 
special  concern  to  the  retail  trade.  As  conditions  change,  as  some  problems  are  solved  and  others  arise, 
the  board  reviews  and  revises  the  Association's  positions  accordingly.  Here  are  the  texts  of  the  current 
NRMA  policy  statements,  passed  at  the  October  1960  meeting  of  the  board. 


PREAMBLE 

The  National  Retail  Merchants  Association  is  a  free,  inde¬ 
pendent,  non-governmental,  voluntary  organization  represent¬ 
ing  more  than  11,500  retail  stores  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  The  Association  was  created  in  1911  for  the  purpose 
of  servicing  the  retail  craft  in  order  that  practices  and  pro¬ 
cedures  might  be  improved.  The  Association  functions  as  a 
spokesman  for  its  members  on  all  matters  of  concern  to  the 
craft  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  We  firmly  believe  in  and 
will  exert  every  effort  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  market 
place.  We  are  concerned  over  the  centralization  of  power  and 
authority  within  the  Federal  Government,  and  will  continue 
to  assume  leadership  in  fighting  any  efforts  that  are  made 
threatening  our  republic  and  our  system  of  competitive  enter¬ 
prise. 

SECTION  I 

Fair  Labor  Standards  and  Labor  Management  Relations 

Minimum  Wage  Legiilotion 

The  need,  if  any,  for  establishment  of  minimum  wages  for 
localized  business  such  as  retailing  is  properly  a  matter  for 
state  and  local  determination.  The  Federal  legislative  authority 
should  not  reach  into  areas  which  historically  and  properly  rest 
with  the  various  states  and,  therefore,  the  Retail  Exemption 
in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  should 
be  retained  in  its  present  form. 

Labor  Management  Legislation 

Government  Control  of  Com  ective  Bargaining.  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  proper  function  in  attempting  to  set  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  collective  bargaining  settlements,  ft  should 
leave  the  terms  of  collective  agreements  to  the  parties  them¬ 
selves,  within  the  ground  rules  of  public  policy  set  up  by 
Congress. 

Employee  Rights.  The  individual  employee  should  have 
the  equal  right  to  engage  in  union  activities  or  to  refrain  from 
such  activities. 

The  right  to  belong  or  not  to  belong  to  a  trade  union  should 
reside  in  the  individual  employee.  The  retjuirement  of  union 
membership  as  a  condition  of  employment  is  a  denial  of  this 
right  for  those  employees  who,  of  their  own  free  choice,  prefer 
to  remain  non-union  or  to  become  non-union.  Therefore, 
appropriate  legislation  should  be  enacted  declaring  illegal,  con¬ 
tracts  which  make  union  membership  a  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

.Appropriate  Bargaining  Units.  Bargaining  units,  whether 
agreed  to  by  the  parties  or  decided  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  must  meet  the  test  of  being  sensible  bargain¬ 
ing  units  when  measured  against  such  objective  criteria  as  the 
mutuality  of  interests  of  employees,  the  organizational  set-up 
of  the  employer’s  business,  and  the  previous  history  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  They  should  not  be  established  solely  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  extent  to  which  an  organizing  union  has  interested 


employees  or  groups  of  employees  in  union  representation.  | 

The  employer  and  employees  should  have  the  right  tor 
petition  the  Board  for  representation  elections  and  for  elec  * 
tions  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  certified  union  stillf 
represents  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  an[ 
appropriate  bargaining  unit.  [; 

Employers  should  not  be  compelled  to  bargain  with  unions |i 
representing  true  supervisory  or  executive  personnel  and  thef 
failure  to  do  so  should  not  be  considered  an  unfair  labor  I 
practice. 

Picketing  and  Secondary  Boycotts.  Picketing  to  force  an 
employer  to  recognize  a  union  should  be  enjoinable  since  it  is  i 
illegal  for  an  employer  to  bargain  with  a  union  unless  he  is 
assured  of  its  majority  status,  and  therefore  picketing  of  this  ; 
type  is  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and  constitutes  ■ 
unjustifiable  economic  pressure  to  force  an  employer  to  recog- L 
nize  a  labor  organization,  regardless  of  its  employees’  wishes.  [ 
Therefore,  picketing  to  force  an  employer  to  recognize  a  labor  | 
organization  which  has  not  been  legally  certified  as  a  bargain- 1 
ing  agent  for  his  employees  should  be  prohibited.  r! 

Mandatory,  adequate,  and  prompt  injunctive  relief  should  j 
be  available  in  cases  of  featherbedding,  secondary  boycotts,  and  i 
strike  situations  where  the  effort  is  to  force  the  employer  or  | 
others  to  capitulate  to  practices  which  the  law  declares  to, 
be  illegal. 

W'ei.fare  Funds.  Where  an  employee  welfare  fund  is  estab-  i 
lished  in  a  collective  agreement  and  joint  administration  is  j 
provided  for  and  the  employer  contributes  to  said  fund  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  administration  of  the  fund  should  be  > 
joint  in  fact,  those  administering  the  fund  should  be  held 
strictly  accountable,  and  the  fund  should  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  (s)  for  which  it  was  established.  .Appropriate  legisla¬ 
tive  safeguards  should  be  established  for  the  protection  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  health  and  welfare  funds.  This  legislation 
should  incorporate  such  principles  as  full  disclosure  and  im¬ 
partial  trusteeship  and  make  it  illegal  for  anyone  directly 
connected  with  the  funds,  whether  in  labor  or  in  management,  I 
and  whether  an  individual  or  an  organization,  to  profit  from 
them. 

Freedom  of  .Speech.  So  long  as  the  expression  of  vievs, 
in  whatever  form,  cannot  reasonably  be  construed  as  a  promise 
of  benefits  or  a  threat  to  the  inherent  right  of  employees  re¬ 
specting  union  activity,  such  freedom  of  speech  should  be 
protected. 

No  employer  should  be  compelled,  by  administrative  inter¬ 
pretation  or  otherwise,  to  make  his  place  of  business  a  market 
place  for  union  organizing  activity,  and  refusal  to  do  so  should 
not  constitute  a  basis  for  holding  him  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor 
practice  or  for  setting  aside  an  election. 

Coi.iECTiVE  Bargaining.  Collective  bargaining  agreements 
should  be  equally  binding  and  enforceable  on  all  parties 
thereto. 

Unfair  Labor  Practices.  Labor  organizations,  as  well  as 
employers,  must  be  accountable  for  unfair  labor  practices. 

The  concept  of  divorcing  the  judicial  function  from  the 
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ORLON 

nn.  u.  s.  MT.  orr. 

and 

DACRON 

KCO.  U.  S*  PAT.  OPP. 

are 

trademarks, 

too! 


As  this  helmet  identifies  the  construction  man, 
our  trademarks  identify  the  unique  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  two  of  our  modern-liv¬ 
ing  fibers.  “Orion”*  distinguishes  our  acrylic 
fiber;  “Dacron”*,  our  polyester  fiber.  As  we 
use  and  protect  these  trademarks,  they  be¬ 
come  more  meaningful  and  valuable  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  to  the  trade. 

For  handy  folders  on  proper  use  of  the  trade¬ 
marks  *^Orlon”  and  ‘^Dacron”,  write  Product 
Information,  Textile  Fibers  Dept.,  Section 
ST,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  {Inc.), 
Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 

TEXTILE  FIBERS  DEPARTMENT 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  . . .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


^**Dacron**  and  **Orlon**  are  our  registered  trademarks.  When  you  use  them:  Distinguish  them — Capitalize  and  use  quotes  or  italics,  or  otherwise  distinguish  by  cotor^ 
lettering,  art  work,  etc.  Describe  /Aem— Associate  them  with  their  generic  terms — i.e.,  for  “Dacron**,  polyester  fiber;  for  “Orion**,  acrylic  fiber.  Designate  them  —  Aa 
Du  Pont*8  trademark  for  ita  polyester  (acrylic)  fiber  in  a  footnote  or  otherwise. 
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function  of  investigating  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices  and 
determining  whether  the  same  should  be  prosecuted  is  a  sound 
concept.  It  should  be  more  clearly  defined  and  retained. 

Nationai.  Emergency  Strikes.  Adequate  procedures  should 
be  established  which  will  prevent  strikes  of  the  type  that  are 
seriously  crippling  or  injurious  to  the  national  economy. 

Rote  of  the  Federai,  Gover.nment  in  1.abor  Disputes.  The 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  should  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Department  of  Labor  exists  primarily  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  labor,  only  one  aspect  of  our  economy. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not  encroach  on  the  right 
of  the  states  to  regulate  the  activities  of  employers  and  unions 
affecting  public  health,  safety  and  welfare  within  their  borders. 

Rights  of  Union  Members.  Union  members  should  enjoy 
the  principle  of  the  secret  ballot  in  electing  their  officers  and 
in  determining  strike  situations  just  as  they  do  in  electing 
their  local,  state  and  Federal  Government  representatives. 
Therefore,  Federal  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  insure  the 
right  of  the  secret  ballot  in  this  area  to  union  members. 

Union  members  should  have  legal  recourse  against  union 
officers  for  failure  to  exercise  a  high  degree  of  responsibility 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  union  funds  and  for 
failure  to  disclose  fully  to  union  members  the  details  of  internal 
union  organization,  practices  and  procedures. 

Judicial  Review  of  NLRB  Decisions.  The  merits  of  all 
decisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  including 
those  having  to  do  with  bargaining  units  and  the  freedom  of 
speech  provision  of  the  Act,  should  be  reviewable  in  the  courts. 

Administration  of  Labor  Legisiation.  All  labor  legislation 
should  be  impartially  administered  as  originally  intended  by 
Congress. 


SECTION  II 

Taxation  and  Fiscal  Policy 

Government  Expendilurei 

.\  balanced  Federal  budget  must  be  maintained  to  provide 
a  sound  fiscal  system. 

Therefore,  the  amount  the  Federal  Government  may  spend 
in  any  given  year  should  be  limited  to  estimated  tax  revenues 
for  that  year  except  in  case  of  war  or  other  national  emergency. 

Without  detracting  from  essential  defense  measures,  all  efforts 
should  promptly  be  made  to  relieve  the  American  people  from 
the  enormous  tax  load  with  which  they  are  now  burdened. 

The  present  and  future  welfare  of  our  national  economy  is 
seriously  menaced  by  governmental  waste  and  extravagance 
and  all  governmental  expenditures  not  essential  to  the  national 
defense  and  not  requisite  to  the  other  essential  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  eliminated. 

Excise  Taxes 

All  excise  taxes  except  those  imposed  on  liquor  and  tobacco, 
whether  they  are  imposed  at  the  manufacturers’  or  retailers’ 
level,  should  be  eliminated.  Such  taxes  cause  higher  prices 
with  no  compensating  increase  in  over-all  purchasing  power 
with  the  natural  results  of  a  lessening  demand  for  goods  and 
services  and  a  lessening  of  employment  and  production. 

Income  Taxes 

Present  income  tax  rates,  both  personal  and  corporate,  are 
excessively  high,  and  should  be  reduced  at  the  earliest  moment 
consistent  with  sound  budgetary  practice.  Well-reasoned  rate 


reductions,  applied  on  an  equitable  basis  calculated  to  reach! 
all  taxpayers  and  all  forms  of  economic  activity,  will  accelerate] 
the  growth  and  productivity  of  the  economy,  and  increase  oui) 
economic  strength  and  national  welfare.  j 

Dividends 

Except  insofar  as  the  tax  law  provides  limited  credits  against 
the  income  tax  of  individuals,  and  permits  certain  small  com 
porations  to  elect  to  have  corporate  income  taxed  directly  to  its 
shareholders,  the  earnings  of  a  corporation  are  taxed  twice,! 
once  as  a  corporate  income  and  again  as  individual  income  j 
when  paid  out  as  dividends  to  shareholders.  The  effect  of  this] 
law  is  a  higher  tax  burden  on  distributed  corporate  earnings 
than  on  other  forms  of  income.  This  inequity  has  contributed 
to  the  impairment  of  investment  incentives  by  encouraging! 
capital  to  flow  into  non-equity  channels  to  escape  the  double¬ 
tax  penalty. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  tax; 
on  dividends  should  be  gradually  eliminated  to  the  extent 
that  such  a  levy  results  in  double-taxation. 

Small  Businett  I 

We  recognize  that  small  business,  whether  conducted  as  cor-| 
porations,  partnerships  or  proprietorships,  is  at  the  core  of| 
American  business,  the  American  free  enterprise  system,  andj 
the  American  way  of  life.  The  continued  existence  and  growth 
of  small  business  should  be  promoted  and  encouraged  by  addi-; 
tional  suitable  income  tax  and  estate  tax  legislation.  |i 

UFO  ^ 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  which  would  permit  retailen 
to  employ  the  “lower  of  LIFO  cost  or  market”  basis  in  valuing! 
inventories. 

CooparativM 

The  unfair  tax  advantage  granted  to  cooperative  enterprises! 
should  be  eliminated.  The  initial  concept  of  cooperatives  has! 
been  expanded  to  the  point  where  many  other  business  enter-! 
prises  in  the  nation  are  threatened  by  the  unfair  competition  j 
of  cooperatives  because  of  the  cooperatives’  tax  advantage. 
We  urge  the  Congress  to  place  all  business  enterprises  upon! 
an  equal  footing,  taxwise. 

Reimburtement  for  Tax  Collection  Costs 

We  urge  the  enactment  of  Federal  and  state  legislation  which 
would  allow  retailers  to  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred! 
in  collecting  sales  and  excise  taxes. 

Social  Security 

Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  should  be  extended  to 
include  all  workers,  whether  employed  or  self-employed,  not 
presently  covered  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Federal  grants-in-aid  for  old  age  assistance  should  be  dis¬ 
continued.  .^ny  assistance  which  may  be  necessary  should  be 
handled  by  the  states  on  a  "needs”  basis. 

The  social  security  program  should  be  financed  on  a  true 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  Benefit  payments  made  in  each  year  should 
be  covered  by  payroll  deductions  and/or  other  taxes  collected 
in  that  year  and  specifically  levied  for  that  purpose. 

The  basic  purpose  of  social  security  legislation  is  to  provide 
a  means  by  which  individuals  may  be  assured  a  minimun 
amount  of  income  to  support  themselves  when  unable  to  work 
because  of  old  age.  Any  use,  therefore,  of  the  social  security 
trust  funds  to  increase  old  age  and  disability  benefits  or  to 
provide  medical  and  hospitalization  benefits,  distorts  and  en- 
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dangers  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  program  and 
should  be  vigorously  opposed. 

It  is  essential  that  any  disability  benefits  program  presently 
provided  under  the  Social  Security  Act  be  administered  with 
due  regard  given  to: 

a)  financing  separately  old  age  and  survivors  benefits 
on  the  one  hand  and  disability  benefits  on  the 
other, 

b)  a  careful  analysis  of  the  bona  fides  of  benefit 
claims, 

c)  the  proper  administration  of  the  law  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  maximum  opportunity  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  disabled. 
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Unemployment  Insurance 

The  purpose  of  unemployment  compensation  insurance  is 
to  assist  employees  involuntarily  separated  from  employment 
by  the  payment  of  benefits  to  temporarily  maintain  minimum 
living  standards  during  unemployment  periods. 

Conditions  vary  so  greatly  in  the  various  states  that  apart 
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from  the  present  minimum  standards  established  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  under  present  law,  there  should  be  no  further 
interference  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  administration 
of  state  unemployment  insurance  systems. 

State  unemployment  insurance  taxes  imposed  on  employers 
should  incorporate  a  reasonable  "merit-rating”  plan  designed 
to  distribute  the  cost  of  unemployment  benefits  equitably 
on  the  basis  of  the  individual  employer’s  unemployment  ex¬ 
perience. 

SECTION  III 

Vendor  Relations 

Botic  Trad*  Provi»ions  on  Order  Forint 

Insofar  as  any  provision  is  covered  therein,  retail  order 


forms  should  be  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  Basic  Trade 
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Provisions  adopted  by  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  in  collaboration  with  the  Apparel  Industries  Inter-Asso¬ 
ciation  and  subsequently  adopted  by  manufacturer  associations 
in  other  industries. 

Fair  Trad* 

No  policy  position  is  taken  in  respect  to  fair  trade  except 
that  if  a  manufacturers  elects  to  fair  trade  his  products,  he 
assumes  the  obligation  to  effectively  police  his  established  retail 
prices. 

Standards 

Another  organization’s  standards  shall  not  be  approved  un¬ 
less  first  submitted  to  and  reviewed  by  the  American  Standards 
Association. 

Sofaguarding  th*  R*tail*r 

The  retailer  should  be  safeguarded  by  all  legal  means  against 
encroachments  by  manufacturers  or  predatory  retailers. 

Cash  Discount 

Because  most  retailers  count  on  the  cash  discount  as  a  pre¬ 
emptive  profit,  the  cash  discount,  wherever  established,  should 
be  maintained;  where  not  established,  one  should  be  instituted 
based  on  the  most  commonly  used  methods  of  invoice  pay¬ 
ments:  where  the  cash  discount  has  been  discontinued,  the 
original  discount  should  be  restored. 

Wrvic*  Charg*» 

Manufacturer  service  charges  on  orders  for  less  than  certain 


dollar  minimums  impose  unwarranted  hardships  upon  the 
retailer’s  time-honored  obligation  to  give  service  to  his  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  should  therefore  be  vigorously  resisted.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation,  however,  has  no  brief  for  the  retailer  who  abuses  the 
special  order  privilege  to  do  single-order  stock  purchasing. 

Cooperative  Advertising 

The  V’endor  Relations  Committee  reiterates  its  belief  that 
cooperative  advertising  is  a  sound  merchandising  method  for 
maximizing  volume;  that  it  serves  both  the  vendor’s  and  re¬ 
tailer’s  joint  interest. 

Inducements  to  Buyers 

The  Vendor  Relations  Committee  urges  all  vendors  to  refrain 
from  offering  retail  buyers  any  prizes  either  as  door  prizes  at 
market  time  or  as  awards  for  winning  sales  contests. 

SECTION  IV 

Trade  Relations 

Government  Trade  Regulations 

Trade  regulations  have  become  not  only  increasingly  numer¬ 
ous  but  more  complex  and  burdensome  upon  American  busi¬ 
nessmen.  We  urge  that  the  Congress  institute  a  broad-scale 
study  of  all  laws  concerning  trade  regulations,  with  a  view 
toward  their  simplification  and  elimination,  where  possible. 

Intornational  Trad* 

History  has  proven  that  an  expanding  foreign  trade  is  not 
only  essential  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  country,  but  that 
the  compensations  that  derive  from  contacts  with  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  are  many  and  lasting. 

As  totalitarian  governments  grow,  it  is  ever  more  important 
that  the  nations  of  the  free  world  work  more  closely  together 
for  their  mutual  strength  and  economic  well-being. 

Our  foreign  policy  should  be  based  not  only  upon  this 
national  interest,  but  in  a  mutuality  of  interest  with  those  who 
are  linked  together  in  the  Western  Alliance.  The  interests  of 
particular  groups  or  localities  must  not  be  permitted  to  over¬ 
ride  our  basic  principles. 

The  NRMA  feels  deeply  its  responsibilities  in  speaking  for 
the  interests  of  the  consumer.  For  this  reason  we  have  a  deep 
interest  that  freedom  prevail  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade. 
The  needs  and  demands  of  the  consumer  dictate  the  type  of 
merchandise  carried  in  a  retail  store,  hence  we  oppose  any 
proposal  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  restricting  of  international 
trade. 

The  Association  will  continue  to  support  the  principles  of 
trade  regulation  set  forth  in  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  and  the  General  Agreements  on  Tariff  and  Trade,  better 
known  as  GATT.  The  markets  of  the  world  must  be  open  to 
all,  without  regional  blocs  that  have  for  their  purpose  dividing 
the  free  world. 

Tariffs 

World-wide  tariff  reduction  is  a  sound  principle  when 
achieved  gradually  and  selectively.  Due  consideration  must 
be  given  to  cases  of  serious  injury  resulting  from  imports  and 
these  cases  should  continue  to  be  examined  individually  and 
considered  on  their  merits.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  national 
interest  should  be  the  overriding  consideration  in  the  granting 
of  relief  involving  any  tariff  action. 

Import  Quotas 

The  United  States  should  not  use  import  quotas  as  a  pro¬ 
tective  device  and  should  discourage  their  use  by  other 
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countries.  Import  quotas,  when  used  to  discourage  imports, 
impose  impractical  hardships  on  both  the  exporter  and  the 
importer  and  should  not  be  used. 

Customs  Simplification 

(a)  Valuation:  Statutory  provisions  and  administrative  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  valuation  of  imported  goods  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  simplified  and  made  less  ambiguous.  They  should 
be  written  and  applied  in  a  manner  which  would  afford  pre¬ 
dictability  and  certainty  with  respect  to  the  import  duties  to 
be  assessed,  and  should  not  be  of  the  nature  to  provide  hidden 
protection  not  formally  apparent  in  the  tariff  rate  itself. 

(b)  Classification:  The  complexities  in  the  American  tariff 
schedule  should  be  still  further  simplified,  and  steps  should 
be  taken  to  insure  that  imported  products  shall  not  be  differ¬ 
ently  classified  depending  on  the  vagaries  in  the  classification 
system.  The  classification  should  be  simple,  sure,  and  pre¬ 
dictable. 

Buy  American  Act 

Purchases  by  the  United  States  Government  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  commercial  principles  and  without  regard  to 
the  national  origin  of  goods  concerned,  except  where  carefully 
considered  and  valid  considerations  of  national  security  arise. 

Adjuttmenl  Assistance 

The  problem  of  affording  relief  to  industries  and  groups 
seriously  injured  by  imports  deserves  careful  consideration. 
If  it  is  evident  that  continued  moderate  tariff  reductions 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  are  resulting 
in  distress  among  particular  groups,  measures  for  their  relief 
through  tariff  or  other  adjustment  should  be  taken  without 
compromising  or  reversing  our  trade  policy. 

SECTION  V 

Government  Controls 

Wage  and  Price  Controlf 

We  are  concerned  over  the  constant  growth  of  the  central 
government  with  accompanying  increase  in  controls  over  busi¬ 
ness  transactions.  We  are  opposed  to  all  forms  of  stand-by 
authority  for  direct  government  controls. 

Credit  Controlt 

The  Federal  Government  should  not  impose  any  authority 
over  consumer  credit.  We  further  oppose  any  proposals  that 
have  for  their  purpose  the  imposition  of  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  consumer  credit  such  as  so-called  “credit  disclosure” 
legislation  that  has  been  before  the  Congress.  If  legislation  in 
this  area  is  required,  then  we  believe  it  to  be  the  rights  of  the 
states  to  legislate  in  this  area. 

SECTION  VI 
Transportation 

The  carrier’s  liability,  including  loss  and/or  damage,  should 
be  absolute  or  complete,  with  exemptions  being  specific  and 
only  permitted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  proper  govern¬ 
mental  regulatory  body. 

Retailers’  shipping  associations  should  continue  to  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
as  provided  for  under  Section  402  (c)  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 


merce  Act.  Any  change  in  402(c)  that  is  detrimental  to  our 
members  will  be  opposed. 

The  present  definition  of  private  carriage  should  be  retained 
and  interpreted  so  a  shipper  or  retailer  may  engage  in  the 
transportation  involving  movement  of  merchandise  incidental 
to  carrying  on  his  own  business. 

The  “reparations  provision”  now  applicable  to  railroads 
should  be  made  equally  applicable  to  other  modes  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

Under  like  conditions,  retailers  should  be  permitted  to  buy 
transportation  and  secure  services  on  the  same  terms  as  freight 
forwarders,  brokers,  carriers  or  other  transportation  agencies. 

The  present  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
over  freight  rates  should  not  be  reduced. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission’s  present  power  to 
suspend  increases  or  decreases  in  freight  rates  for  seven  months 
pending  hearing  as  to  their  legality  should  be  retained. 

VV^e  urge  continual  review  by  Congress  of  regulatory  laws 
to  insure  maintenance  and  development  of  the  most  efficient 
transportation  system. 

Competition  within  and  between  all  modes  of  transportation 
should  be  encouraged  or  maintained,  and  the  rate  structure 
and  regulation  be  designed  to  permit  regulated  carriers  to  com¬ 
pete  with  non-regulated  carriers. 

The  inherent  advantages  of  each  type  of  transportation 
should  be  reflected  in  their  rate  structures. 

Simplicity  in  rate  structure,  classification,  minimum  charge, 
operating  procedures,  and  service,  by  cooperation  between  ship¬ 
pers  and  carriers  should  be  developed  and  supported,  as  nec¬ 
essary,  to  ease  the  burden  now  imposed  by  the  complex  tariff 
application  under  which  charges  are  determined.  The  objec¬ 
tives  of  such  simplicity  should  be  lesser  charges  as  well  as  other 
other  advantages  including  improved  service. 

Mixture  provisions,  rate  applications,  rules,  and  services  such 
as  assembly  and  distribution  rates.  Rule  10,  volume  rates,  or 
in-transit  privileges  throughout  the  country  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  expanded  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  low  cost 
transportation  on  retail  traffic.  Mixture  rules  should  be  liberal¬ 
ized  except  in  those  instances  where  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
modity  would  inflict  damage  upon  other  freight. 

The  rates  to  be  used  to  determine  the  transportation  charge 
on  any  less-carload  or  less-truckload  shipment  shall  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  surcharges  or  separate  charges  in  any  form. 

All  carriers  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  utilize 
the  type  of  equipment  or  vehicles  which  will  permit  them  to 
carry  on  their  operations  in  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
manner. 

A  merger,  purchase,  or  control  involving  carriers  of  the  same 
mode  of  transportation  may  be  permitted  if  it  does  not  unduly 
restrain  competition  and  does  not  adversely  affect  service  or 
financial  responsibility. 

A  merger,  purchase,  or  control  involving  carriers  of  different 
modes  of  transportation  should  be  permitted  if  it  does  not 
unduly  restrain  competition.  This  should  be  confined  to  oper¬ 
ations  where  current  authority  exists  without  substantial  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  controlling  carriers’  operating  rights.  This  policy, 
however,  does  not  include  but  does  oppose  ownership  or  con¬ 
trol  by  freight  forwarders  of  underlying  modes  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Additionally,  it  should  not  be  construed  as  restricting  the 
freedom  of  underlying  carriers  to  establish  tariff  provisions  for 
joint  rates  and  services. 

Legislation  should  be  developed  and  supported  which  would 
provide  a  simplified  procedure  to  permit  carriers  not  holding 
interstate  authority  to  assemble  and  distribute  interstate  traffic 
where  such  movement  is  continuous  in  connection  with  carriers 
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Planned  Open  Selling  results  in  more  efficient  use  of 
each  square  foot  of  your  selling  floor  and  the  cubic 
content  of  the  selling  area,  to  which  it  is  applied. 


Eliminates  aisles  behind  old  fashioned  showcases  and 
island  bays  which  opens  20  to  30%  more  space  to 
productive  use. 


Organizes  merchandise  according  to  best  selling  lines, 
sizes,  styles,  colors  and  price  ranges. 


Instant  visual  inventory  control  results  in  less  "out  of 
best  sellers." 


Greatly  improved  customer  service  . . .  salespeople  can 
easily  serve  more  customers  in  peak  selling  hours  of 
each  day  and  week. 

Insures  greater  volume  . . .  better  service  . . .  lower  sell¬ 
ing  costs  . . .  more  profit. 


FREE! 


New  28  page 
illustrated  Catalog. 

Write  on  your 
letterhead. 


HARVEY’S,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Please  plan  to  visit  our  Booth  at  the 
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NRMA  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

just  outside  the  Grand  Ballroom. 

TENSG AARD 

AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

346  N.  JUSTINE  ST.,  CHICAGO  7,  ILLINOIS 


NRMA  —  We  salute  uour 

to  Retailing  —  And  here's 


first  50  gears'  seruice 
to  the  next  50  years! 


THE  ASSOCIATION 


OF  BUYING  OFFICES 


Allied  Millinery  Company 
Allied  Purchasing  Corporation 
American  Retailers  Service  Inc. 

Jack  Anstendig  &  Son 
Arkwright,  Inc. 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation 
Associated  Merchandising  Corporation 
Frederick  Atkins,  Inc. 

Biddle  Purchasing  Company 
Jack  Braunstein,  Inc. 

Harry  Camp  Millinery  Company 
Certified  Buying  Service 
City  Stores  Mercantile  Company 
Cohn-Sobel,  Inc. 

Consolidated  Millinery  Corporation 
Emporium  World  Millinery  Company 
Lillian  Feuer,  Inc. 


Frank-Nathanson-Weil,  Inc. 
Gimbel's  Corporate  Buying  Office 
Goldstein  Millinery  Company 
Jack  Hartblay,  Inc. 

Holfman  and  Weinberg,  Inc. 
Arthur  Holman,  Inc. 

Independent  Retailers  Syndicate 
S.  Irene  Johns,  Inc. 

Kirby  Block  &  Company 
Irving  C.  Krewson  Corporation 


Lasersohn-Doneger  Corporation 
Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Macy  Corporate  Buying  Division 
May  Department  Stores 
McGreevey,  Werring  &  Howell,  Inc. 
Meier  &  Frank  Company 
Mutual  Buying  Syndicate 
Ogus,  Rabinovich  &  Ogus 
O'Shaughnessy,  Dewes  &  Klein 
the  Mary  Sherwell  office 
Specialty  Stores  Association 
Steinberg-Kass.  Inc. 

John  S.  Subow,  Inc. 

William  Van  Buren,  Inc. 

Charles  Weill,  Inc. 

Youth  Fashion  Guild 

Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges,  Counsel 
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subject  to  interstate  regulation. 

Legislation  should  be  developed  and  supported  which  will 
permit  local  delivery  carriers  not  holding  interstate  authority 
to  perform  a  retail  store  customer  delivery  service  including 
pickup  and  delivery  in  an  entire  retail  trading  area,  part  of 
which  is  in  another  state. 

Carriers  should  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  progress 
programs,  practices,  and  procedures  for  claim  prevention  and 
to  handle  loss  and  damage  claims  promptly  and  equitably. 

Requirements  for  carrier  credit  provisions  should  give  due 
consideration  to  liberal  and  simplified  methods  for  payment 
of  transportation  charges. 

The  common  carrier’s  obligation  to  perform  a  transportation 
service,  including  pickup  and  delivery,  should  be  absolute— 
without  exemption  due  to  labor  disturbances. 

SECTION  VII 

Postal  Service 

Full  control  over  Parcel  Post  rates  should  be  transferred  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  Congress. 

Maximum  limits  of  size  and  weight  of  Parcel  Post  shipments 
between  first  class  Post  Offices  should  be  increased. 

SECTION  VIII 

Government  Competition 

Government  competition,  both  direct  and  indirect,  has  grown 
to  alarming  proportions  in  the  past  decade.  We  believe  that 
all  government  functions  that  compete  with  private  tax-paying 
enterprises  should  cease. 

The  military  stores  operated  by  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  the  Marine  Corps  present  unfair  competition  to  the  retail 
stores  of  this  nation.  We  believe  that  the  merchandise  lines 
carried  by  military  stores  should  be  confined  to  items  of  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity  as  originally  intended. 

We  believe  that  the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  should  prohibit  the  inclusion  of  any  items  used 
as  mortgage  security  that  do  not  have  a  life  expectancy  at  least 
comparable  to  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  close  the  loophole  in  our  Revenue 
Code  that  permits  consumer  cooperative  enterprises  to  avoid 
equal  taxation  with  free  enterprise  retail  establishments. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  regulations  should 
prohibit  Rural  Electrical  cooperatives  from  offering  for  sale 
electrical  appliances  or  any  other  items  of  consumer  goods. 
This  agency,  which  secures  its  capital  by  borrowing  from  the 
Federal  Treasury,  should  not  be  permitted  to  compete  with 
retailers  and  other  business  enterprises. 


Federal  Reports 

Collection  and  Publication  of  Statistical 
Information  by  Government  Agencies 

The  Federal  Government  program  for  the  collection  and 
publication  of  statistical  information  for  use  by  government 
agencies  and  businesses  should  be  continued  provided: 

1.  That  it  be  limited  to  the  collection  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  only  essential  information  of  general  inter¬ 
est  and  which  promotes  the  national  welfare. 

2.  That  it  be  free  of  political  bias  or  influence. 

3.  That  where  supplemental  analyses  of  existing 
source  data  would  be  of  limited  interest,  its  tabu¬ 
lation  be  financed  by  those  requesting  this  infor- 


4.  That  surveys  seek  only  information  available  as 
part  of  normal  business’  record  keeping  functions. 

5.  That  it  avoid  overlapping  or  duplication  of  data 
compiled  by  various  government  agencies  trade 
associations  or  other  private  sources. 

6.  That  it  be  conducted  as  economically  as  possible. 

7.  That  it  be  so  planned  that  business  cooperation 
will  involve  an  absolute  minimum  of  expense  and 
a  minimum  of  interruption  of  normal  function. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  Program  for  Collecting 
and  Disseminating  Department  Store  Dato 

The  program  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in  collecting, 
compiling  and  issuing  departmental  merchandising  and  sales 
data  of  department  stores  has  been  a  most  valuable  service  to 
the  retail  industry  as  well  as  other  segments  of  American  busi¬ 
ness.  The  nation’s  department  and  specialty  stores  have,  for 
years,  cooperated  in  this  mutually  beneficial  program. 

The  Association  urges  all  retailers  to  cooperate  fully  in  the 
continuation  of  this  program  and  to  work  jointly  with  the 
Controllers’  Congress  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  whenever  i 
necessary,  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  validity  and  uniformity  j 
of  the  data  collected  and  compiled. 


Downtown  Renewal 

vigorous  and  healthy  downtown  area  is  vital  to  the  future " 
of  every  community.  Accordingly,  we  urge  that  federal,  state 
and  local  authorities  give  their  utmost  support  to  progranu  ^ 
for  the  revitalization  and  renewal  of  downtown  areas  and  that  ■ 
retailers  cooperate  actively  with  all  other  business  and  com- 1 
munity  groups  in  the  planning  and  development  of  such  pro¬ 
grams. 

SECTION  XI  ^ 

Sunday  Closings 

We  believe  that  all  stores  should  be  closed  on  Sunday  ex- ! 
cept  those  engaged  in  selling  articles  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  community.  We  therefore  urge 
that  stores  permitted  by  law  to  transact  business  on  Sunday  for 
the  purpo.se  of  selling  articles  of  necessity  be  strictly  limited 
to  the  sale  of  such  articles,  and  we  urge  that  retailers  support 
legislation  for  this  purpose. 

SECTION  XII 

Careers  in  Retailing 

The  NRMA  Careers  in  Retailing  program  in  cooperation 
with  other  national,  state  and  local  retailing  groups  has  en¬ 
joyed  considerable  success  in  encouraging  young  men  and 
women  to  embark  upon  a  career  in  the  retail  field.  We  urge 
that  retailers  dedicate  their  time,  effort  and  financial  support 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  Careers  in  Retailing  campaign. 

SECTION  XIII 

Responsibility  of  Retailers  in  Civic  Affairs 

We  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all  retailers  to  take  an 
active  role  in  the  affairs  of  our  government,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  a  national  election  year.  We  therefore  urge  that  stores 
encourage  all  citizens  in  their  communities  to  register  and  vote. 
We  also  urge  that  more  businessmen  become  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  problems  of  government  at  all  levels  and 
make  their  views  known. 
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AUTO-TEST 

Promotional  —  Self>liquidating  —  and  Profitable,  too! 

An  exciting  and  enjoyable  driving  game.  Realistic!  Instructive! 
Can  help  your  store  "sell"  Traffic  Safety  in  sugar-coated  fashion. 

A  perfect  Public  Relations  link  to  the  work  of  your  local  Safety 
Council. 

Real  Car  Action— for  fun  packed  driving  practice! 

Real  steering  wheel,  brake  and  accelerator  that  actually  work. 

A  "through-the-windshield"  movie  simulates  real  traffic  situations. 
Driver  is  rated  on  ability— to  steer,  brake  and  accelerate  for  top 
Safe  Driving  score. 

Says  TRAFFIC  SAFETY,  official  National  Safety  Council  publica¬ 
tion,  "AUTO  TEST  is  a  game  based  on  safe  driving  practices." 
AUTO  TEST  is  now  in  use  by  many  distinguished  names  in  Retail¬ 
ing,  helping  the  effort  of  The  Advertising  Council  and  local 
Safety  Councils  in  many  communities  across  the  country. 
Available  to  your  store,  complete  with  maintenance.  There  is 
nothing  to  buy.  Will  work  automatically,  from  any  outlet. 

CAPITOL  PROJECTOR  CORPORATION 

599  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


SELL  TRAFFIC  SAFETY - IT  PAYS  IN  MANY  WAYS! 


January,  1961 
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PREFABRICATED 
ADJUSTABLE 
WOOD  SHELVING 


VERSATILE:  Store  anything  .  .  .  cartons,  linen,  utensils,  glassware,  busi¬ 

ness  forms  and  equipment  of  various  sizes  and  shapes. 

EXPANDABLE:  Erect  as  individual  units,  in  runs,  islands  or  back  to  back  for 

storoge  in  depth. 

ADJUSTABLE:  Reposition  shelves  In  15  seconds.  Dismontle  LUNDIA  and 

relocate  without  nuts,  bolts,  fosteners  or  special  tools. 

manufactured  by:  LUNDIA,  SWAIN  and  MYERS,  INC.^irritc  for  prices 

P.  O.  Box  309  •  Decatur,  Illinois  and  literature 


Legal  Briefs 

^  ■  ■  '  ■  ■  ~  ■  .  sma 

By  James  J,  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


FTC  and  Local  Advertising 

Does  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  jurisdiction  extend  to  false  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  in  a  newspaper  hav¬ 
ing  interstate  circulation  where  the 
advertiser  is  a  retailer  w’ho  does  not 
engage  in  interstate  sales?  This  ques¬ 
tion,  posed  in  the  November  1960  issue 
of  Stores,  based  on  an  FTC  com¬ 
plaint,  has  been  answered  in  the  af¬ 
firmative.  The  full  Commission,  in 
reviewing  an  appeal  from  an  FTC 
trial  examiner’s  ruling,  feels  that  the 
retailer’s  ad  circulated  in  interstate 
commerce  provides  a  sufficient  nexus 
to  bring  this  type  of  activity  within 
the  scope  of  Fl'C  authority.  The  case 
now  goes  back  to  the  trial  examiner 


for  a  hearing  on  the  body  of  the 
complaint. 

The  retailer  involved,  however,  is 
still  contesting  FTC’s  jurisdiction  and 
will  probably  renew  its  contention 
that  interstate  advertising  per  se  does 
not  confer  jurisdiction  on  FTC  where 
the  retailer  does  not  solicit  out-of-state 
sales.  The  effect  of  the  decision,  if 
upheld  by  the  courts,  will  enable  the 
Commission  to  regulate  virtually  every 
newspaper  ad  in  the  United  States. 

NRMA  Protests  FTC  Fur  Rule 

NRMA  is  continuing  in  its  efforts  to 
persuade  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  to  withdraw  or  revise  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Fur  Act  regula¬ 


tions  dealing  with  manufacturers’ 
guarantees. 

The  Fur  Act  provides  that  a  retail¬ 
er  may  protect  himself  from  the  puni¬ 
tive  provisions  of  the  Act  in  cases  of 
improper  labeling  by  receiving  a 
“guarantee  in  good  faith’’  from  his 
seller  that  the  furs  are  correctly 
labeled.  Under  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  Rule  34  of  the  Fur  Act  Regu¬ 
lations  (as  noted  in  the  December 
1960  Stores),  the  guaiantee  would 
not  be  considered  as  being  received 
“in  good  faith’’  if  the  retailer  did  not 
examine  each  and  every  label  to  which 
the  guarantee  related  or  if  the  fur 
product  were  not  labeled  with  the  in¬ 
formation  required  by  the  Fur  Act. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Commission,  follow¬ 
ing  personal  participation  in  the  FTC 
hearings  on  the  proposed  rule  change, 
Alfred  B.  Cohen,  chairman  of  the 
NRMA  Retail  Fur  Council,  said; 

“Under  proposed  Rule  34,  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  the  retailer  by  the 
receipt  of  a  guarantee  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  supplier  is  rendered  prac¬ 
tically  useless.  Retailers  simply  could 
not  meet  the  burden  of  establishing 
the  rules  of  good  faith  that  revised 
Rule  34  would  require.  Most  stores 
do  not  have  fur  departments  super¬ 
vised  by  fur  buyers.  Frequently,  the 
person  purchasing  furs  buys  many 
other  items  as  well.  Most  stores’  sales¬ 
people  are  not  experts  in  furs.  The 
large  multi-unit  stores  have  central¬ 
ized  buying  offices  which  arrange  to 
have  fur  purchases  shipped  directly  by 
the  manufacturer  to  the  individual 
units  without  being  inspected  by  the 
buyer  before  being  placed  on  sale.  . . . 
VVe  believe  that  [the  rule-change] 
should  be  withdrawn  .  .  .’’ 

Mr.  Cohen  suggested  in  his  letter 
that  the  Commission  might  well  con¬ 
centrate  its  Fur  Act  enforcement  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  source  of  supply— namely, 
the  manufacturers-^-who,  according  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals, 


move  merchandise  safely,  efficiently 
use  ~ 


•  Garments  hang  on  easy-to-reach 
metal  hanging  bar. 

•  Big  capacity  with  easy  access 

to  any  garment.  ^ 

•  Opening  can  be  sealed  by  car  seal 
or  padlock. 

•  Easy  rolling  rubber  casters. 

•  Garments  stay  put— built-in 
rubber  strip  holds  hangers 
in  place. 

Size:  48x24x60"  interior,  or  48x28x54". 

Vyntex  (Plastic)  Duck  covering. 

These  stores  use  Shamrock  products: 

L.  S.  AYRES  CO.,  Indianapolis 

LABICHE'S,  INC.,  New  Orleans 

A.  HARRIS  8.  CO.,  Dallas 

STRAWBRIGE  8.  CLOTHIER,  Philadelphia 

DENVER  DRY  GOODS  CO.,  Denver 

MILLER  8i  RHOADS  CO.,  Richmond 

THE  HECHT  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  facts  and  prices,  write 

MEESE,  INC. 

MADISON,  INDIANA 
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“initiate  the  labeling”  and  are  “in  the 
best  position  to  know  the  character 
of  the  furs  .  ,  .  [used].” 

NRMA  members  have  been  asked 
to  write  Fl'C  to  protest  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  proposals  in  a  recent  NRMA 
Special  Action  Bulletin. 

Service  Charges  and  Usury  Laws 

I'he  Attorney  General  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  ruled  that  credit  service 
charges  of  retailers  on  revolving  credit 
contracts  are  not  subject  to  the  usury 
and  banking  laws  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Attorney  General  relied  on  a 
number  of  Pennsylvania  court  prece¬ 
dents  which  limit  the  usury  statute 
of  that  state  to  the  loaning  or  forbear¬ 
ance  of  money.  The  opinion  was  in 
accordance  with  the  well-established 
“time-price”  theory  of  law,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  seller  may  set  one  price 
for  goods  sold  for  cash  and  a  higher 
price  if  sold  on  credit  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  amount  need  not  be  tested 
by  the  maximum  interest  rates  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  usury  statute.  The  sale 
of  property  on  credit  “is  not  a  charge 
for  the  loan  or  use  of  money,”  the 
opinion  pointed  out. 

.\t  the  same  time,  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  .  uled  that  so-called  “bank  charge” 
plans  must  conform  to  the  banking 
and  usury  laws.  In  the  case  of  the 
bank  charge  plans,  the  opinion  stated, 
a  direct  loan  of  money  is  involved  be¬ 
tween  the  bank  and  the  customer,  a 
transaction  which  is  specifically  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  statute. 

The  opinion  also  noted  that  while 
the  extension  of  credit  by  sellers  with¬ 
in  tlie  state  is  not  subject  to  present 
statutes,  the  regulation  of  instalment 
credit  would  be  within  the  purview  of 
legislative  power. 

Hazardous  Substances  Labeling 

On  February  1st,  the  new  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act 
becomes  fully  effective.  Under  the 
law,  manufacturers  are  required  to 
label  their  merchandise  to  indicate 
clearly  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
contents  and  with  appropriate  and 
conspicuous  wording,  warn  against  its 
careless  use  by  the  customer.  Retail¬ 
ers  should  see  to  it  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  complying  with  the  law'  and 
are  advised  to  obtain  assurances  to 
that  effect  through  an  appropriate 
provision  in  their  purchase  orders. 


THIS  IS  WilAT  A  HAT  IS:  .4  H.4T  IS  A  COSMETIC, 

AN  EMOTION,  AN  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  COMMONPLACE.  A  H  AT  IS  A 
MOOD  MANIPl  LATOR,  SPIRIT-LIFTER,  HEADY  CHAMPAGNE.  A  HAT 
CAN  MAKE  HER  PREHIER  DAYTIME,  DREAMIER  DATE-TIME.  IT  IS 
TO  GLOW  I NDER  AND  TO  GATHER  SECOND  GLANCES  WITH.  IN  SHORT, 
A  H.AT  IS  THE  SYMBOL  OF  FEMININITY... AND,  FOR  ANY  STORE, 

AN  OPPORTUNITY.  FOR  IF  A  HAT  CAN  DO  THIS  MUCH  V 
(NO  MERE  MALE  DARES  DISPUTE  IT)  CLEARLY  ^  \ 

THE  WAY  TO  A  WOMAN’S  PURSE  IS  THROUGH 
HER  HEAD...  AND  H.AVING  THUS  LOOSENED  \ 

HER  PURSE  STRINGS  IN  A  STORE, 

SHE  WILL  SEEK  TO  FULFILL  HER 
OTHER  DREAMS  THERE 

TOO  .  .  .THIS 

IS  ^ 

WHAT 
A 

HAT 

CAN 

DO 

Consolidated  iHillinert  Company 

18  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  3,  Illinois 


Release  your 
dollars  to: 


...LEASE! 


AMERICAN 
SHOWCASE 
&  Store  Equipment 
LEASING 
CORPORATION 
now.  34  St.,  N.  Y. 

PHONE 
LO  5-7797 


'  Improve 
Credit 

•  Save  Taxes 

•  Increase 
Turnover 


Write  for 


Booklet  S-2 


January,  1%1 


NRMA  Month 


the  end  of  November,  members  of 
NRMA  received  complete  promotion 
kits  of  ideas  and  materials  for  promot¬ 
ing  the  \Veek  and  for  subsequent 
events  during  the  year.  Additional 
copies  are  available  at  $2  each  from 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  100 
West  31st  Street,  New  York  1. 


Serves  America.” 

More  than  30  per  cent  of  the  stores 
answering  an  Association  question¬ 
naire  early  in  December  reported  that 
they  had  plans  for  the  Week  well 
under  way  at  that  time. 

To  help  stores  participate  in  the 
Week  and  the  Year,  a  special  Asso¬ 
ciation  Task  Force  Committee  is  work¬ 
ing  with  local  task  forces  on  campaigns 
that  meet  regional  requirements  and 
taste  while  building  up  national  pub¬ 
lic  relations  impact  for  retailing.  At 


"Retailing  Serves  America."  National 
Retail  Merchants  Year  was  officially 
proclaimed  by  Alfred  C.  Thompson, 
NRMA  president,  in  his  talk  at  the 
top  management  session  of  the  50th 
anniversary  convention,  Monday, 
January  9th.  The  annual  convention 
is  the  kickoff  for  the  year-long  promo¬ 
tion,  and  the  first  major  event  of  the 
Year  will  be  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Week,  January  30th-February 
4th.  The  theme  of  the  convention, 
the  Year  and  the  Week,  is  “Retailing 


Retailer  Help  Offered  Kennedy.  Alfred 
C.  Thompson,  NRMA  president,  has 
offered  President-Elect  Kennedy  the 
assistance  of  an  advisory  committee  of 
retailers.  In  a  letter  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent-Elect  last  month,  Mr.  Thompson 
reaffirmed  the  NRMA’s  pledge  of  its 
assistance,  originally  made  in  a  post¬ 
election  eve  telegram,  and  said: 

“Retailers,  strategically  situated  as 
the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  I  feel,  have  a  great  deal  to  offer 
to  your  new  administration  for  several 
important  reasons.  We  serve  as  the 
buying  agent  for  the  American  con¬ 
suming  public.  Hence,  our  proximity 
to  the  consumer  places  us  in  a  unique 
position:  our  member  stores,  by  neces¬ 
sity,  must  buy  for  the  future— our  judg¬ 
ment  of  future  economic  conditions 
must  be  sound  if  we  are  to  remain 
solvent. 

“.  .  .  if  at  any  time  you  feel  a  small 
committee  made  up  of  the  leaders  in 
the  retail  field  can  be  of  assistance  to 
those  on  your  staff  of  advisors,  1  can 
that  our  assistance  and  co¬ 


assure  you 
operation  are  available  to  you 


Federal  Reserve  Data.  A  year  ago 
proposals  were  announced  for  trans¬ 
ferring  Federal  Reserve  department 
store  statistics  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  for  abbreviating  these  sta¬ 
tistics.  Opposition  from  retailers,  how¬ 
ever,  stayed  any  changes,  pending  re¬ 
search  and  discussions  by  a  special 
Committee  of  Five  representing  the 
government,  the  banks  and  retailing. 
A  simultaneous  progress  report  from 
the  NRMA  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  scheduled  to  be  released  on 
January  11th,  with  Alfred  Eisenpreis, 
research  director  of  Allied  Stores  Corp. 
and  a  nicmber  of  the  C'.ommittee  of 
Five,  giving  the  details  to  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  session  of  the 
NRMA  annual  convention.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Eisenpreis’  summation  of 
developments,  a  new  program  of  re¬ 
porting  may  result'  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  broader  and  more  meaningful 


The  first  dial-set  price  ticket¬ 
ing  machine  was  developed  by 
Monarch.  It  was  awkward  and 
slow— but  it  held  promise  of  a 
new  kind  of  efficiency.  NRMA 
members  saw  it  as  the  answer 
to  the  waste  and  error  of  hand¬ 
written  price  marking. 

Modern  Monarch  Machines 
have  improved  on  that  basic 
idea.  We’re  proud  of  our  con¬ 
tributions  to  retailing  through 
our  ever-improving  price-mark¬ 
ing  systems.  We  salute  you  on 
your  “Fiftieth”— and  look  for¬ 
ward  to  serving  you  in  the  years 
ahead! 


The  MONARCH  Marking  System  Company 


216  South  Torrence  Street,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 
Toronto,  Canada  •  Mexico  D.F.,  Mexico  *  Los  Angeles,  California 
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data  for  department  stores  instead  of 
the  reduced  program  proposed  a  year 
ago. 

Afeanwhile,  the  following  decisions 
have  been  made: 

1.  Eight  key  reports,  which  were 
originally  slated  to  be  eliminated,  will 
be  published  for  the  foreseeable  future 
on  a  national,  district  and  local  level, 
as  at  present. 

2.  Downtown  sales  figures  will  be 
continued  on  a  temporary  basis,  pend¬ 
ing  further  study  on  improving  tlie 
sanij)le  in  a  number  of  areas. 

3.  By  March  ‘51st,  supplementary 
reports  will  either  be  dropped  or 
made  available  on  a  fee  basis.  De¬ 
cisions  will  be  made  by  district  banks 
according  to  local  interests  and  needs. 


Gordon  Creighton's  Death.  Gordon 
Creighton  died  on  Monday  ,  December 
26,  l‘)()0,  at  the  age  of  75.  He  was  a  re¬ 
tailer  who  served  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  .Vsscaciation  in  main  roles. 

Born  in  Canada,  he  came  to  Boston 
as  a  voung  man.  .\t  the  E.  1'.  Slatterc 
Company  there,  he  lose  from  store 
controller,  tea  merchandise  manager  to 
vice  president.  In  the  mid- 1920s,  he 
became  president  of  Erederick  l.oeser 
&  (;<).,  Brooklyn  and  then  left  this 
position  to  become  director  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  at  Cionrad  Sc  Co.,  Boston. 

Erom  its  earliest  days,  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  benefited  from  his 
thoughts  and  efforts,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  Standard  Classi¬ 
fication  of  Expense.  He  wrote  chap¬ 
ters  for  early  editions  of  the  Buyer’s 
Manual,  the  Merchandising  Division’s 
book  whicli  has  become  a  standard 
text  for  merchandi.sers.  In  tfie  1910s, 
he  guided  the  expansion  and  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  Merchandising  Division. 
In  191f,  he  became  assistant  generttl 
manager  of  the  Association.  While 
serving  in  this  jcvb,  he  was  also  staff 
executive  of  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee.  During  1919  he  edited  tlu' 
Special  Bulletin.  .Mter  his  retirement 
in  Mav  1950,  Cordon  Creighton  coii- 
timiecl  to  achise  the  NRM.V  staff  and 
its  membership  in  mtinv  wavs,  as,  lot 
example,  his  columns  in  SroRi  s. 


Bartlett  Praises  Brazilian  Merchant. 

Clarence  A.  Bartlett,  executive  vice 
president  of  A.  C.  Pollard  Company , 
Lowell,  Mass.,  recently  visited  Brazil 
as  a  member  of  a  five-man  trade  mis¬ 


sion  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  He  found  an  outstand¬ 
ing  retail  operation  there— .Modas 
Exposicao  Clipper,  S.  A.  of  ,Sao  Paulo. 
Tliis  is  a  chain  of  12  specialtv  stores 
whose  managing  director  is  Ribamar 
C.  Branco.  .Mr.  Branco’s  modern  out¬ 
look  is  his  own;  many  of  his  proced¬ 
ures  and  innovations,  however,  he 
credits  tev  his  NRMA  membership. 
.\s  a  fellow  merchant,  .Mr.  Bartlett 
found  many  of  the  Branco  achieve¬ 
ments  remarkalile,  notablv  his  effec¬ 
tive  promotions.  .Mr.  Branco,  for  ex¬ 


ample,  provided  free  bus  transporta¬ 
tion  for  customers  from  outlying  and 
residential  areas  for  1 1  years,  until  in¬ 
creased  motor  traffic  in  the  expanding 
city  prolonged  the  bus  trips  and  the 
set  vice  was  stopped. 

•Mr.  Bartlett  reported  that  credit 
selling  accounts  for  70  per  cent  of  .Mr. 
Branco’s  business— in  a  country  where 
inflation  has  freen  skyrocketing.  Other 
data  about  this  operation,  reported  by 
.Mr.  Bartlett:  Cumulative  markup  is 
.‘57  per  cent.  Partly  because  selling  ex- 
petise  is  low,  total  expense  is  only 


PUSH-BUTTON  PRESSING  BOOSTS  PROFITS 


FOR  THESE  LEADING  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


50  received  garments  pressed 
in  five  minutes  with  the  push 
of  a  button!  Cyclo-AAatic  Steam- 
Air  Cabinets  do  it  for  Bonwit- 
Teller,  J.  L.  Hudson,  Rich's  of 
Atlanta,  Buttrey  Stores, 
hundreds  of  others.  No 
wrinkled  garments  ...  no  time 
lost  in  "hanging  out"  . . .  no 


bottlenecks  in  receiving  and 
alteration  rooms.  Merchandise 
gets  to  the  floor  faster,  fresher, 
more  saleable  — and  costs 
go  way  down.  Learn  how 
Sussman  Steam  System  equip¬ 
ment  and  service  boosts  prof¬ 
its  for  stores.  Write  today 
for  FREE  REPORT  S-2. 


Be  sure  to  visit  us  at 


BOOTH  #116 

during  the  NRAAA  Show,  Jan.  8-12 


AN  STEAM  SYSTE 


Automatic  Steom  Products  Corp.  *  140  Wost  31st  Stroot  *  Now  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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1.  o  sow  the  seed 
of  friendly  Merchandising 
is  to  reap  the  rich  prize  of 
Success  and  Friendship  .  .  . 

Gift  Certificates  designed 
to  please  your  customers, 
reap  a  rich  reward  for  you. 

Serving 

LEADING  STORES 

over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

• 

HARVEY  HANSON 

Gift  Certificates 

for  all  gift  giving  occasions. 

1721  BRUSH  STREET,  OAKLAND  12,  CALIF. 
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23  per  cent;  social  security  (as  we 
know  it)  and  sales  tax  costs  come  to 
12  per  cent;  and  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  goes  25  per  cent  of  gioss  profit. 

NRMA  Publications.  The  27th  edition 
of  the  Credit  Management  Yearbook 
is  now  available.  This  is  the  annual 
volume  of  the  Credit  Management  Di¬ 
vision  on  latest  developments  in  credit 
covered  at  the  CMD  spring  meeting. 
C^ontaining  the  talks,  discussions  and 
statistical  presentations  given  at  the 
convention,  this  edition  has  special 
sections  on  sales  promotion,  instal¬ 
ment  selling,  expense  reduction,  op¬ 
tion  accounts  and  smaller  stores. 
Prices:  to  members,  $6.50;  non-mem¬ 
bers,  $10. 

A  new  two-volume  Operating 
Manual  for  Smaller  Stores  is  being 
published  by  the  Smaller  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion.  Volume  I,  already  released,  dis¬ 
cusses  downtown  revitalization,  park¬ 
ing,  insurance,  expense  management, 
personnel,  customer  services  and  store 
security.  Volume  II,  due  for  publica¬ 
tion  next  month,  will  cover  store 
planning,  modernization  and  financ¬ 
ing,  fixtures,  housekeeping,  alteration 
room  problems,  receiving  and  marking 
and  gift  wrapping.  These  volumes  are 
part  of  a  series  of  manuals  by  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division.  Prices:  to 
members,  $4.25  per  volume  and  $7.50 
per  set;  to  non-members,  $6.25  per 
volume,  $10  per  set. 

Goodman  Receives  Tobe  Award.  An¬ 
drew  Goodman,  president  of  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  is  receiving  the  Tobe 
.\ward  for  1960.  In  announcing  Mr, 
Goodman’s  selection  for  this  retailing 
honor,  the  Awards’  board  of  trustees 
cited  his  outstanding  merchandising 
of  fashion.  It  praised  him  for  his 
“impeccable  wardrobe  taste  with  bud¬ 
gets  ranging  from  limitless  to  modest’’ 
...  for  his  contribution  “in  making 
the  American  woman  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  world’s  best 
dressed’’  .  .  .  “for  the  mastery  with 
which  he  has  maintained  and  expand¬ 
ed  a  $20  million-a-year  business.” 


Have  70U  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

17S  3th  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Answering  questions— chiefly  from  stores, 
but  often  from  resources  as  well— is  ont 
of  the  main  occupations  of  the  NRMA 
From  time  to  time,  STORES  publishes  ques- 
tion-and-answer  correspondence  concern* 
ing  problems  or  situations  of  general  ini 
terest.  The  letter  that  follows,  from  a 
member  store,  was  answered  by  Robert 
M.  Wessel,  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Controllers'  Congress. 

A  Store  Writes:  Please  would  you  adfl 
vise  of  the  correct  procedures  in  show¬ 
ing  guaranteed  sale  merchandise,  con¬ 
signment  merchandise  and  locka 
stock  merchandise  on  a  weekly  liabili¬ 
ty  report  and  also  on  a  weekly  open- 
to-buy  report.  We  would  like  to  knoiw 
if  these  three  types  should  be  listed 
separately  or  if  they  should  be  exclud* 
ed  entirely. 

Controllers'  Congress  Answers.  It  is 

our  feeling,  as  well  as  general  practice! 
to  include  consignment,  guaranteed 
sales,  and  locker  stock  merchandise  in 
purchase  and  inventory,  as  soon  as 
this  merchandise  arrives. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we 
feel  this  should  be  done.  First,  the 
store  incurs  a  liability  for  this  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  time  they  receive  it. 
For  example,  the  store  may  return  un« 
sold  consignment  goods,  but  is  re^ 
sponsiljle  for  accounting  for  all  the 
merchandise  received,  whether  sold  or 
returned.  The  store  is  also  respond 
sible  for  locker  stock  merchandise, 
even  though  they  might  not  have 
opened  it  and  paid  for  it. 

A  second  important  reason  for  in¬ 
cluding  it  at  the  time  of  arrival  is  that 
this  represents  merchandise  that  is 
available  in  the  store  for  sale.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  recognize  that  this  mer¬ 
chandise  is  in  the  house  and  part  of 
the  department  stock. 

The  inclusion  of  all  inventory  for 
wliich  the  store  is  responsible  in  de¬ 
claring  insurance  value  is  important 
A  store  would  be  considerably  under¬ 
insured  if  it  were  to  exclude  consign¬ 
ment  merchandise  when  establishing 
tire  value  of  its  inventory  on  which  it 
wishes  to  place  its  insurance.  A  store 
should  include  all  merchandise  for 
which  it’s  financially  responsible  when 
establishing  its  insurance  value. 
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ABBOTT  MERKT 
ENGINEERING  SERVICES 

Site  Investigation 
Shopping  Centers 
Store  Buildings 
Parking  Garages 
Delivery  Stations 
Warehouses 
Materials  Handling 
Receiving  &  Marking 
Industrial  Surveys 


Welcome  to  N,R,M.A,! 

If  we  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  during  your  visit  to 
New  York,  don't  hesitate  to  call  us  or  come  in  and  see  us.  We  have  been 
serving  retailing  and  industry  for  over  37  years. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT 

630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
designers  of  department  store  structures 


&  COMPANY 

Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


MRS.  AGLA  R.  REEVES,  PRES-  MODERN  INTERIOR  of  Hansel  & 

IDENT  of  Hansel  &  Gretel.  Gretel  "K’.ddies  Own  Style  Center.” 


"'Our  e/fstiortal  Cash  and  Charge  System 

saves  us ’2,750  a  year... 

returns  118%  annually  on  investment!”-Hcmsei  and  Gretei 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 

“Our  National  Cash  and  Charge 
System  has  reduced  bookkeeping 
time.  Previously,  we  were  at  least  a 
day  or  two  behind  on  daily  cash 
totals,  charges,  received  on  account, 
refunds,  and  other  departmental  in¬ 
formation.  Furthermore,  our  end-of- 
month  billing  took  several  days  of 
hard  work  to  complete. 

“Installation  of  a  National  Cash 
and  Credit  System  eliminated  these 
former  problems.  Today,  we  get  this 
vital  information  at  a  moment's  no¬ 
tice.  And  accurately!  Our  National 
System  provides  all  totals  mechan- 
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ically — without  mental  error  or  fig¬ 
ure  work.  As  a  result,  we  are  better 
able  to  evaluate  our  inventory. 
Besides,  our  customers  receive 
prompter,  more  accurate  service. 

“Finally,  our  National  System 
saves  us  $2,750  each  year  which  is 
equal  to  118%  of  our  original  in¬ 
vestment!'’ 


President  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel 


Your  store,  loo,  can  benefit  from  the 
many  time-  and  money-saving  features 
of  a  National  System.  Nationals  pay 
for  themselves  quickly  through  savings, 
then  continue  to  return  a  regular  yearly 
profit.  National’s  world-wide  service  or¬ 
ganization  will  protect  this  profit.  Ash 
us  about  the  National  Maintenance 
Plan.  (See  the  yellow  pages  in 
your  phone  hook.) 
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